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THE SHAKER COMMUNITY OF WARREN COUNTY. 
ITS ORIGIN, RISE, PROGRESS AND DECLINE. 


By J. P. MacLean, Pu. D. 
3 
INTRODUCTION. 


Located three miles west of Lebanon, Ohio, -is the seat of the 
bishopric of the Shaker communities west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. The tract of land possessed by them is irregular in its 
boundaries, and embraces 4,500 acres of as rich soil as may be 
found in the state. Its location meets the approval of the most 
critical eye. The postoffice is known as Union Village, but to the 
surrounding country it is known as Shakertown. The people who 
own this tract of territory are honored and respected by their 
neighbors. The land has been brought under a high state of cul- 
tivation, and the buildings are commodious, well constructed with 
all modern improvements. The Shakers number about forty-five 
souls, who take life quietly, and enjoy all the luxuries they desire. 
The office, where resides the ministry, is one of the finest executive 
buildings in America, and furnished more luxuriously than any 
business office in the state. Notwithstanding the fact that here 
we may find nearly every desire that an upright mind might de- 
mand, yet the community is growing less, and apparently its days 
are numbered. : é 

On Monday, May 20, 1901, I called upon Dr. Joseph R. Slin- 
gerland, first in the ministry, who has both special and general’ 
charge of all the western communities of Shakers, for the purpose 
of obtaining all the facts relative to the transactions of the mob of 
1810, and further to see if I could secure the privilege of examin- 
ing the archives of the recently extinct community at Watervliet, 
near Dayton. During the coriversation I was informed that there 
was a MS. history of the Union Village community. Requesting 
the loan of the MS., it was placed in my hands, with liberty to 
make such use of its contents as I might deem advisable. 

(251 ) 
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SHAKER MS. HISTORY. 


The MS. history of the Shaker community of Union Village is 
type-written and covers 221 pages of foolscap, and the product of 
one who was a member for eighty years. It is entitled, “A history 
of the principal events of the Society of Believers, at Union Vil- 
lage, commencing in the month of March, 1805, containing a toler- 
ably explicit account of most of the scenes of the said society on- 
ward. Compiled both from memory and the several journals kept 
in the society from the beginning. By O. C. Hampton, who was 
a member of said society since 1822.” The MS. can hardly be 
said to be a history. It is simply an epitome of each year’s trans- 

actions as viewed by the com- 
piler, Oliver C. Hampton, 
born April 2, 1817, died 
March 29, 1901, becoming a 
Shaker through the conver- 
sion of his father in 1822, 
having held important posi- 


tions ever since his early life, 
not the least of which was 


that of schoolmaster, and sec- 
ond in the ministry until a 
short time before his decease, 
possessed all the information 
relating to the community he 
loved so well. However, he 
did not possess the ordinary 
instincts so essential in an 
historian. His MS. is disap- 
pointing in many respects. 
The manners, customs, cos- 
tumes, etc., we only learn when said expressions were ordered 
discontinued. Besides this, there is often a want of clearness 
which not only confuses the reader, but leaves the account so 
broken as to make it unintelligible to the uninformed reader. 
The account that follows is based on the Hampton MS. 


OLIVER C. HAMPTON. 
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ORIGIN OF THE SHAKERS OF UNION VILLAGE. 


The wild carnival of religion of 1800, 1801, but better known 
as the “Great Kentucky Revival,” thoroughly shook and even 
prostrated the Presbyterian and Methodist churches that came un- 
der its influence. The effect was felt in the valley of the Great 
Miami; and although one hundred years have elapsed, still the 
Presbyterian church within the last named region has not recov- 
ered from the stroke. After the revival had spent its force we 
find the Rev. Richard McNemar, who had been a prominent figure 
in the movement, preaching at Turtle Creek church, at Bedle’s 
Station, now Union Village. The noise of the revival reached 
the Shakers at New Lebanon, New York, who, in consequence of 
which, sent three missionaries—John Meacham, Benjamin S. 
Youngs and Issachar Bates—to the southwest as a propaganda. 
On March 22, 1805, having traveled the whole distance on foot, 
they reached the Turtle Creek church, and first went to the house 
of Malcolm Worley, a wealthy and influential man, and on the fol- 
lowing day visited Rev. Richard McNemar. The first convert 
was Malcolm Worley and Richard McNemar soon after. | 

On the ensuing Sunday, after the arrival of the missionaries, 
Benjamin S. Young and Issachar Bates attended the public meet- 
ing of the Revivalists, or Newlights, as they were later called, and 
by permission read the following letter : 

“The Church of Christ unto a people in Kentucky and the adjacent 
states, sendeth greeting: We have heard of a work of God among you; 
Who worketh in divers operations of His power, for which we feel 
thankful, as we have an ardent desire that God would carry on His 
work according to His own purpose. We know that God’s work as 
it respects the salvation and redemption of souls, is a strange work 
which He hath promised to bring to pass in the latter days. We also 
know that the servants of God have been unde> sackcloth and darkness 
since the falling away of the Apostolic Order which from the time of 
Christ’s ministry continued about four hundred years; since that time 
Anti-Christ has had power to reign in Christ’s stead, and hath ‘set up 
the abomination that maketh desolate,’ spoken »f by Daniel the prophet, 
and which, according to the Scriptures, Christ was to consume with 
the spirit of His mouth, and destroy with the brightness of His coming. 
But not to tarry on those things we will come to matters in the present 
day. The time being nearly finished, according to the Scriptures, that 
Anti-Christ should reign, and time fully come for Christ to make His 
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second appearance, God, out of His everlasting goodness and mercy 
to His creatures, in the fulness of His promises, raised up to Himself 
witnesses and gave unto them the same gifts of the Holy Spirit that were 
given to the Apostles in the day of Christ’s first appearing. The light 
and power and gifts of the Holy Spirit were so convincing, especially 
in the First Pillar, attended with the word of prophecy in so marvelous 
a manner, that every heart was searched and every rein of those that 
heard was tried. The loss of man and the way and work of salvation by 
Christ in the present witnesses appearing so unspeakably great, that 
although we had been a people that were greatly wrought upon by the 
spirit of God, and were looking for the coming of Christ, yet the light 
manifested in the witnesses showed us that we were unspeakably short 
of salvation, and had never travelled one step in the Regeneration 
towards the New Birth. For it showed us that it was impossible for 
those who lived in the works of natural generation, copulating in the 
works of the flesh, to travel in the great work of regeneration and the 
new. birth. And as these witnesses had received the revelation in this 
last display of grace of God to a lost world they taught and opened unto 
us the way of God which is a way out of all sin in the manner following: 
First. To believe in the manifestations of Christ in this display of the - 
grace of God to a lost world. Secondly. To confess all our sins; and 
thirdly, to take up our cross against the flesh, the world, and all evil; 
which (counsel) we, by receiving and obeying, from the heart, have 
received the gift of God which has separated us from the course of 
this world and all sin in our knowledge, for twenty years past and 
upward. 

We, therefore, as servants of Christ and children of the resur- 
rection, testify to all people that Christ hath made his second appearing 
here on earth, and the poor lost children of men know it not. We 
know there are many among the wise and prudent of this generation 
who are looking for the coming of Christ in this latter day, who entirely 
overlook the work of God as the ancient Jews did, in the day of Christ’s 
first appearing; for Christ has come and it is hid from their eyes and 
we marvel not at it, for Christ said, ‘I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed them unto babes.’ But as the work of God which 
has wrought mightily in us to purify us from the nature of sin, has 
been progressive from step to step, as we were able to hear, from 
one degree to another, we cannot write particularly in this letter. We 
hope and trust you will be so far informed as will be necessary for your 
salvation. We feel union with the work of God that is among you 
as we have heard, and have a desire to communicate something to you 
that will be for your good. The light of God in the Gospel has taught 
us the straight and narrow way that leadeth to life, and not only so, 
but has given us to see the devices of Satan that from ages past down 
to this day when God hath given His Holy Spirit to enlighten and con- 
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vert the children of men, of sin, Satan would also work to heal their 
wounds slightly and to lead them into by and forbidden paths, if possible, 
to dishonor and destroy the work of God, even in them that God had 
enlightened and called to be his witnesses. We have had a great desire 
that some of you might have visited us before now, and we have been 
waiting for some time to know the mind of God in relation to you. 
We now, out of duty to God and our fellow creatures, have sent three 
of our brethren unto you, viz., John Meacham, Benjamin S. Youngs, 
and Issachar Bates, who, we trust, will be able to declare things more 
particularly, and to open unto you the way of life which is a way out 
of all sin —a way that the vulture’s eye never saw and the fierce lion 
never passed. Receive them, therefor, as messengers of Christ and 
friends to your salvation. 


Written in the church at New Lebanon, in the Township of Canaan, 
County of Columbia, and State of New York, December 30, 1804. 
Signed im behalf of the Church, 


Davin MEACHAM, 
Amos HAMMOND, 
EBENEZER COOLyY.” 


The second convert was Anna Middleton, a slave, who was 
received just as cordially as though she had been white and free. 
Richard McNemar, wife and children were received on the 24th of 
the following April. On May 23 the first meeting of the Believ- 
ers was held on the farm of David Hill, about a mile southwest of 
Union Village. During the year 1805, or shortly thereafter about 
sixty families had united, together with many unmarried persons 
of both sexes and all ages, making a total of about 370 persons. 

On June 29, Elder David Darrow, Daniel- Mosely and Solo- 
mon King arrived at the home of Malcolm Worley, the first 
named having been ordained and sent by the leading authority of 
the parent church at New Lebanon, to take charge of the newly 
forming communities in the West. ; 


REIGN OF DAVID DARROW, 1805-1825. 


The history of the Shakers of Union Village is essentially the 
history of the one who was first in the ministry, which office is 
practically that of a bishop. The selection of the ministry has al- 
ways been made by the ministry of New Lebanon, and afterwards 
confirmed by vote at Union Village. 
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For a period of 20 years David Darrow was the head of the 
western ministry, and most faithfully bore the burdens of his call- 
ing, with an upright and conscientious integrity. He possessed 
that desirable combination of qualities of firmness, justice, and 
unswerving righteousness, blended with charity and tenderness, 
which added to his wisdom or foresight, made him just such a 
leader as the infant colony required. The success or failure of 
the entire movement rested upon the shoulders of this man. He 
became a father to his people, and in his hands were placed their 
temporal, spiritual, moral and intellectual welfare. The people 
had been brought out of the Calvinism of Knox, and now entered 
into a different faith, and different manners and customs. Elder 
Darrow must direct the new ship amidst breakers and other dan- 
gers until he safely brings it into a haven of stability. The coun- 
try was comparatively new, the people lived in log houses, and the 
state of society was somewhat primitive. The herculean task was 
undertaken, and the work fully accomplished. While it was nec- 
essary for Elder David to begin at the very foundation and build 
carefully and substantially, yet it was absolutely necessary that 
his hands should be strengthened. To this fact the New Lebanon 
ministry was fully alive. To his assistance they sent Eldress 
Ruth Farrington, Prudence Farrington, Lucy Smith, Martha San- 
ford, Molly Goodrich, Ruth Darrow (David’s daughter), Peter 
Pease, Samuel Turner, Constant Mosely and John Wright, all of 
whom arrived at the residence of Malcolm Worley on May 31, 
1806. All of these remained in the West except John Wright, 
who returned in the following August. Eldress Ruth Farring- 
ton, before leaving New Lebanon, was appointed as the First in 
care on the Sisters’ side and to stand in the lot with Elder Dar- 
row. On the sth of the following June all the brethren and sis- 
ters who had come from the East, removed from Worley’s house, 
which had been the headquarters, to their own premises, which 
they had purchased of Timothy Sewell, which had some log cabins 
on it. This now was called the Elders’ Family. However, they 
soon erected a frame building and moved into it at what was 
termed the South House. On December 6 following Peter Pease, 
Issachar Bates and others purchased a farm owned by Abraham 
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La Rue, which was afterwards turned over to the Trustees of the 
Society. 

It would be difficult to picture the trials endured by the early 
Shakers, and the constancy of their leader. Many heavy sacrifices 
had to be made, and much physical as well as mental and moral 
trials were endured. But little of their land was cleared and the 
living poor, and some yedrs must elapse before the comforts of life 
could be secured. The church cheerfully faced all these trials, 
economized what they had and patiently endured privations in 
victuals and clothing,—too often exposed to severe and inclement 
weather. Everything of a mechanical nature was scarce, and in 
many instances must be created on the ground. Even these must 
be postponed until mills could be built in order that machinery 
could be constructed for the manufacture of many things of im- 
mediate necessity. All this took time, patience and hard labor, as 
well as suffering. Through this formative period their zeal in 
their faith did not abate nor their love towards one another grow 
cold. Under the guidance of David Darrow, within a few years, 
they were in advance of the neighboring vicinity, and from the 
superiority of their productions they received the highest prices 
in the markets. Any article manufactured by the Shakers was to 
be relied on. The prestige thus gained carried a ready sale to 
them for anything from a basket to a fine carriage. Their up- 
rightness in this temporal line, in time, forced a due regard for 
their religious convictions. All this cannot be ascribed to their 
own unaided zeal, for there was more or less of an influx from 
the mother church. It is related that “on August 15, 1807, Elder 
Constant Mosely returned from Wheeling whither he had gone 
to meet the following persons from the East, viz: ‘Nathan Ken- 
dal, Archibald Meacham, Anna Cole, Lucy Bacon, and Rachel 
Johnson.” Joseph Allen, a good mechanic, arrived on December 
4, from Tyringham, Mass. “On May 26, 1809, Constant Mosely 
returned from New Lebanon, and with him Hortense Goodrich, 
Comstock Betts, Mercy Picket and Hopewell Curtis.” 

The genius and inspiration of David Darrow and his coadju- 
tors may in part be realized, when it is considered that the colony 
passed through rapid changes in many ways. From log huts to 
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frame buildings, and thence to substantial brick buildings for 
dwellings, with all other necessary improvements. A minute of 
the gigantic undertaking shows a saw mill in 1807, and a new 
one in 1808; a new church in 1809, with its successor in 1818; 
the West frame dwelling in 1813; the East house in 1816; the 
large brick dwelling, a few rods north of the church, in 1820. In 
short, all the families, East, West, North, South anc Center were 
established under Elder Darrow. In 1819 the population had in- 
creased to about 600 souls, among whom were blacksmiths, ma- 
sons, stone-cutters, carpenters, tanners, fullers, clothiers, cabinet- 
makers, tailors, weavers, carders, spinners, etc., etc., all of whom 
were employed in their favorite vocation. All the clothing, 
boots, shoes, etc., used by the community were made by its own 
members. Besides all this, their land produced nearly all their 
living, animal, vegetable and fruits. Tea and coffee were not 
then used, and the beverages consisted of spice brush, sassafras 
root, sage, etc., all grown on their lands. The sugar was pro~- 
duced from the maple tree, and some years 5,000 pounds were 
manufactured. The fields produced large crops of corn, flax, 
wheat, rye, etc. Such was the organization that the society 
may be said to have lived within itself. 

Upon first view it might be inferred that a people so peace- 
able, and who lived so much within themselves, would be left to 
work out their own destiny. But it was not so. Religious rancor 
and hatred are the most intolerable. Although persecution was 
bitter enough, but not carried to the same extent as experienced by 
the eastern communities. Mobs assembled at Union Village in 
1810, 1812, 1813, and 1817; but as these will form a special pa- 
per, this reference must here suffice. The saintly Eldress Ruth 
Farrington and Eldress Martha Sanford received blows fom a 
cowhide in the hands of one John Davis. 

Discouragements arose from various sources, among which 
were the accidental burning of buildings containing crops, the work 
of incendiaries, and the perfidy of members. The most notable in- 
stance of the last was the case of John Wallace, one of the trus- 
tees, who in 1818 left home avowedly going to Columbus, under 
pretext of a business engagement, but turned his course to Cincin- 
nati, borrowed $3,000 of the United States bank, signed the note 
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“Wallace and Sharp,” leaving the society to pay the debt,—a large 
burden for that period. Wallace annoyed the community as late, 
as 1832, for in that year, with a company of his fellow apostates, 
he took possession of the grist mill, but was dislodged, and then 
tried to have the brethren indicted by the grand jury. 

One of the misfortunes that the Shakers have been heir to, 
during the period of their whole history, is that of lawsuits, al- 
though they have ever tried to avoid the same. As early as 1811, 
one Robert Wilson, an apostate, commenced suit against Elder 
Darrow for $250, which was decided in favor of the latter by the 
Supreme Court. In 1816 a case in Chancery was brought by one 
Jonathan Davis, which was decided in favor of the Shakers. 
Lawsuits also grew out of the mob of 1817. 

The Shakers have always been opposed to war, but notwith- 
standing have been forced to suffer. About the 8th of September, 
1813, Elder Samuel Rollins, Elder David Spinning, Robert Bax- 
ter, William Davis, Jr., Adam Gallaher and Samuel McClelland 
(the last two from Busrow), were drafted into the army, — the 
‘country then being at war with England. They were required to 
join the detachment under Major Frye at Lebanon, but on the 
11th were furlowed. On the 18th they were marched under guard 
to Dayton. On the 22nd they returned home, but on October 1 
they were taken to Lebanon under pretense of having deserted, 
and on the 3rd were marched to Xenia; thence to Franklinton, 
and then to Sandusky. No amount of authority or coercion could 
force them to shoulder arms, so on November 24 they were dis- 
‘charged, and returned home where they were received with great 
rejoicing. . 

While the worldly interests of the community were looked 
-after with consummate care, yet the special feature announced 
and looked after was the moral and spiritual... The church was 
the sole object of the organization. It was not until 1812 that at- 
tention towards gathering the Society into “Church Order,” ac- 
cording to the pattern of the mother church at New Lebanon, was 
carefully considered, and acted upon. We find that in this year, 
the ministry, consisting of David Darrow, Solomon King, Ruth 
Farrington and Hortense Goodrich, occupied the upper part of 
the church building, and on the 15th of January the first covenant 
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of the church was signed by all the members who were considered 
eligible to such a privilege. In brief, this covenant required every- 
‘signer to surrender totally, together with all possessions, and an. 
absolute consecration to the church, in obedience to the ministry 
and deacons of the Society, and to practice strict celibacy. Them 
arose the Children’s Order, the Youths’ Order, and the Gathering 
Order, as well as the church proper. Among the rules early 
adopted was, that, just before Christmas, in every year, all hard. 
feelings and all disunion must be put away and reconciliation com- 
pletely established. Then, thus united, Christmas was celebrated: 
by singing, dancing, feasting and giving of presents. 

The missionary spirit was fully exercised, but appears to have 
practically died out on the demise of Elder Darrow. All move- 
ments are most energetic in their infancy, but appear to crystal- 
lize on gaining a firm foothold. As early as 1807 a report reached: 
the Believers that a’religious revival had broken out among the 
Shawnee Indians, located at Greenville. Immediately (March 17),. 
Elder David Darrow, Benjamin S. Youngs and Richard McNemar- 
set out to visit the tribe, and endeavor to persuade them to receive 
the testimony. During the following monti: of August the tribe 
was visited by Issachar Bates and Richard McNemar. During 
the two visits the Shakers gave the Indians $10 in money, and 
loaded 20 horses with the necessaries of life which they delivered. 
But no Indians were gathered. Missionary work was prosecuted: 
during 1807, wherever an opening was offered. In 1808 the mis- 
sions extended to Straight Creek, Ohio, into Kentucky and In- 
diana, where Societies were formed—the last named having a 
great trial, especially from the soldiers and Indians. North 
Union near Cleveland, was established in 1822, in Watervliet, 
near Dayton, in 1810, and Whitewater, near Harrison, in 1824. 
The Societies at Straight Creek, and Eagle Creek, were short- 
lived. In 1824, a mission was sent to Zoar, in order to interest. 
that colony, who then practiced celibacy. 

The Shakers were subjected to experiences of revivals. Dur- 
ing the month of February, 1815, an extraordinary revival per- 
vaded the church. It received the name of “War-time.” The 
worship was attended with many displays of muscular exercise, 
such as stamping, shaking, vociferating and shouting, besides the 
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usual exercises of dancing, marching, singing, etc. It continued 
for many months, and was ascribed to the manifestation of war 
between Michael and his angels, and the Dragon and his angels,. 
spoken of in Revelations. On May 9, 1824, a very large con- 
course marched along the principal street singing and praising 
God and manifesting great joy and thanksgiving. On the 12th 
of the following September there was another joyful march and 
demonstration. 

The first school for the education of the youth was opened 
November 10, 1808, with John Woods for instructor of the boys,. 
and Malinda Watts for the girls.. The teaching of the sexes sep- 
arately was thought to be more in keeping their mode of life and’ 
discipline, but after many years this plan was abandoned. But 
very few books were in their possession, and in 1816 those in use 
were the New Testament, Webster’s spelling book, and the 
branches taught were the elementary principles of grammar, arith- 
metic, spelling, reading and writing. 

On June 15, 1808, John McLean, of Lebanon, Ohio, com-- 
menced, for the Shakers, a book, entitled “Christ’s Second Ap- 
pearing.” The object of this book was to inform the public, as: 
well as novitiates, of the faith, doctrines and discipline of the 
church. In 1823 this book was republished at Union Village. 

The Hampton MS. makes no mention of the fact that in 1819,. 
there was published a 16 mo. of 175 pages, a book entitled “The 
Other Side of the Question. A Vindication of the Mother and’ 
the Elders. By order of the United Society at Union Village, 
Ohio.” It is possible that forgotten tracts were also published. 
Under date “Miami Country, State of Ohio, August 31, 1810,” 
Benjamin Seth Youngs published his “Transactions of the Ohio 
Mob, called in the public papers ‘an expedition against the Shak- 
ers.” This also escaped Elder Hampton’s attention. He must 
have been aware of the fact that Richard McNemar, in 1807, at 
Union Village, then called Turtle Creek, wrote his history of “The 
Kentucky Revival,” a work of unusual interest, even to those who 
do not espouse the Shaker faith. 

On October 28, 1821, the Society sustained a great loss in the 
death of Ruth Farrington. As first in the ministry on the sisters’ 
lot, she had so won the hearts of the people that they called her by 
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the endearing name of Mother. She died of dropsy, which caused 
her great suffering, but was borne with patience and Christian 
rectitude. 


Rachel Johnson, who was standing second in the ministry, 
was elevated to the place made vacant by the demise of Eldress 
Ruth, and on October 30 Eunice Serring was promoted to the sec- 
ond place. 


David Darrow had won the confidence and esteem of his peo- 
ple, who called him, even to this day, “Father David.” His faith- 
ful years of labor told upon his frame. After failing in health 
for some time, he departed this life June 27, 1825, aged 75 years 
and 6 days. His loss was irreparable. His funeral was largely 
attended on the 28th, and was a very solemn and weighty occasion. 
Richard McNemar composed a poem of fifty-six lines in com- 
memoration. 

INTERREGNUM 1825-1829. 


Experience has taught governments that an interregnum is a 
period of uncertainty if not of danger. It proved both to the So- 
ciety of United Believers. The death of Father David left a 
membership of about 500 souls. His arm had been strong and 
his heart warm with love. He had kept the believers in subjec- 
tion. His presence no longer felt, the smouldering embers burst 
forth into a flame. There was both a revolt and a dangerous 
‘schism which marked the period. 


Among the first Shakers were men of education, but these 
were few in number. The intellectual status of the church was 
not of a high discriminating order. Consequently there was a 
pronounced antagonism to every kind of literary, scientific or 
other intellectual attainment. The first members generally 
brought in their families. The children on reaching maturity, 
although able to read and write, now demanded greater attain- 
ments than had been allowed. The number of books and period- 
icals permitted by the Trustees was extremely limited. But few 
books, outside their own publications, could be found among 
them, and only one or two periodicals, for the entire community. 
A demand not only for greater facilities, but also for a paper pub- 
lished among them for the use and entertainment of the Society at 
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large. The newspaper was allowed and issued in manuscript. 
The revolt of the younger members, also culminated in the with- 
drawal from the Society of many an ambitious person. Many of 
the children of the pioneers sought homes among strangers. This 
has been followed more or less ever since, and defections came to 
be looked upon as a probable occurrence. | 

The history of the Christian church has demonstrated that 
schism is the most disastrous of all the dangers that lurk within 
her folds. The first schism at Union Village broke out in 1828, 
which was projected by Abijah Alley. Having become unrecon- 
ciled to the condition of things as administered, he openly opposed 
the existing authority. He was borne with, and attempts made 
to reconcile him, but all efforts failing, he was suspended. He 
persisted in his efforts and persuaded quite a large number to take 
sides with him. With some of his followers he withdrew and 
attempted to found a similar institution with broader views. Not 
having the means nor the capacity for such an undertaking his 
enterprise collapsed. 

The Shakers have been prone to prophecies and revelations. 
In 1827 there came among them from Canada Daniel Merton and 
Jason Shepherd. The former, in that year, after fasting for three 
days, made the following prediction: “At the present time the 
church is in great peace and prosperity, and it seems as if nothing 
could arise to disturb her tranquility. But a change will come 
over her, and many will prove unfaithful and drop out from her 
ranks. Sorrow and adversity will visit her and desolation and 
defection will be such that even the most faithful and devoted 
among you will begin to forbode the entire annihilation ot the 
church. But this destruction will not take place, but after she has 
reached the lowest level of her adversity, she will arise and move 
to a higher culmination of glory than at any previous period, and 
to the highest reachable in that day.” 

In 1827 the Society at West Union, Indiana, was broken up, 
owing to the malarious district in which it was located. The 
members were distributed —as each one elected — among the 
societies at Union Village, Watervliet, Whitewater, in Ohio, and 
South Union and Pleasant Hill in Kentucky. 
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Owing to the prevalent idea that changes in residence should 
be effected, the order went forth in 1828 that the South Family 
should break up and be dispersed among the other families of the 
church, and their building to be occupied by the West Frame Fam- 
ily, which in turn was to be occupied by a family selected from 
among the younger Believers. The East Family, or Gathering 
Order, to be removed to the North Lot building, and from there 
many to be removed to the West Frame. The East Family to be 
occupied mostly by children, but furnished with a regular elders’ 
order and care-takers. 

The monotony of Shaker life was relieved on July 16, 1825, 
by a visit from Henry Clay, which was repeated on the 18th by 
another visit, accompanied by a number of persons from Lebanon. 
On the 22nd a visit was made by Gov. Geo. Clinton, of New York; 
Gov. Morrow, of Ohio; General Harrison and others, who had 
been attending the celebration of the opening of the Miami Canal 
at Middletown. On May 2, 1826, the Duke of Saxony paid a 
visit with his retinue. 


REIGN OF SOLOMON KING, 1829-1835. 


On the 3rd of November, 1829, the ministry and elders held 
a meeting to fill the vacancies caused by the death of Elder David 
Darrow and the removal of Eldress Eunice Serring to White- 
water. It was decided to appoint Joseph Worley to live in second 
care, with Elder Solomon King, and Nancy McNemar to fill the 
second place in the ministry with Eldress Rachel Johnson. The 
announcement was made to the full church a few days later, and 
was fully endorsed by said church. 

In 1830 the order of the ministry, elders, trustees, and family 
deacons was as follows: 

Ministry—Solomon King, Joshua Worley, Rachel Johnson, 
Nancy McNemar. 

Elders—CENTER House: Daniel Serring, Andrew C. Hous- 
ton, Eliza Sharp, Molly Kitchel. 

Elders—Brick House: William Sharp, James McNemar, 
Anna Boyd, Caty Rubert. 

Elders—Nortu House: Abner Bedelle, Joseph C. Worley, 
Charlotte Morrell, Betsy Dunlavy. 
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Elders—Soutu House: Stephen Spinning, Daniel Davis, 
‘Elizabeth Sharp, Nancy Milligan. 

Elders—West Brick House: Eli Houston, John Gee, Jr., 
‘Caty Boyd, Charity Slater. 

Elders—SQuare House: Nathaniel Taylor, Clark Valen- 
‘tine, Malinda Watts, Martha Houston. 

Elders—East House: James Smith, Jacob Holloway, Anna 
Bromfield, Peggy Knox. 

Trustees, or Office Deacons: Nathan Sharp, Henry Valen- 
‘tine, Ithamar Johnson, Polly Thomas, Betsy Dickson. 

Family Deacons: Thomas Hunt, William Davis, Amos Val- 
entine, Daniel Miller, William Runyon, Samuel Holloway, Jesse 
Legier, Betsy Wait Betsy Patterson, Rachel Duncan, Susannah 
Miller, Jenny Slater, Janna Woodruff, Esther Davis. 

The above arrangement has reference only to the church 
proper. At that time there were three other families, viz: the 
North Lot, the West Lot, and the Grist Mill. The last named, 
although belonging to the church proper, was not supplied with a 
regular order of elders, but were under the spiritual care of the 
Center House elders. Also a family formerly lived on the south 
side of the Lebanon road, about a quarter of a mile from the cross 
road. It was a school or children’s order, and broken up in 1828. 
The population at this time (1830) consisted of 238 males (two 
of which were colored), and 264 females (six being colored). 
The beginning of the year 1831 showed the Society composed of 
11 families, named as follows: Center, Brick, North, South, East 
House, West Brick, West Frame, West Lot, North Lot, Square 
House, and Grist Mill. Thé first four of these was considered 
the church proper; but the two Mill families—Square House and 
‘Grist Mill—were under the care of the church, and worshipped 
with them. The three next may be termed, intermediate fami- 
lies, although they were under the temporal care and control of 
the Trustees. The North Lot and West Lot were novitiates, or 
as called in that day, Gathering Orders. Additions, from time to 
time, were being made, but it was observed that they were not of 
the same substantial material as the older stock. The year 1831 
saw a greater decimation of numbers than heretofore experienced, 
the causes being assigned as follows: First, the gradual wearing 
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off of former inspiring testimony of the Word; second, the re- 
ception of unsteady characters. 

Most of the houses of the Society were now built, and many 
of the conveniences known in that day, for a pleasant and easy 
life, were enjoyed by the community, even to many of its luxuries. 
Yet all this worldly inducement was insufficient to attract adher- 
ents to the fold. 

The church had always been a temperance institution. In 
1820 Richard McNemar composed a poem on the question. In 
1832, in order to save medicinal expense, the younger members of 











MEETING HOUSE (LOOKING NORTH). 
the Society proposed to use their peppermint and other oil mills 
for the purpose of distilling apple brandy. The older and more 
experienced of the members looked with serious apprehension 
upon the matter. It was abandoned. Cider was a common bev- 
erage, but afterwards was rejected. 

On June 30, 1835, Nathan Sharp, the principal trustee, with- 
drew from the Society, taking with him a valuable horse and 
equipage; also an unknown amount of money, papers, etc. This 
defection was a heavy shock to many of the novitiates and younger 
portion of the community, producing more or less of a want:of 
confidence in the stability of the institution. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, the ministry and elders being convened in council, for 
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the purpose of inquiring into the affairs of the office, relative to 
Nathan Sharp, who had absconded, united in declaring that he 
was divested of all his power, and that all his transactions, after 
his departure, relating to transactions concerning the Society or 
its property are unauthorized and void, and that William Runyon 
has been placed in the. office of trustee of the temporalities of the 
church. 

The Hampton MS. practically leaves the reader in the dark 
relative to the method of conducting the affairs of faith and the 
constitution of the church, until the year 1829, when the full text 
is submitted. A history of the Shakers is of no special value 
without a sample of their logic and the transcript of their constitu- 
tion. A circular letter with a new edition of their constitution, 
from the ministry of New Lebanon, was read on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1829, and submitted to the consideration of the church, 
and on the 31st the church covenant was signed by the church 
members. The whole is here transcribed: 


“The Covenant or Constitution of the United Society of Believers 
commonly called Shakers * * * ‘Come let us join ourselves to the 
Lord in a perpetual Covenant that shall not be forgotten.’ Jeremiah.” 
‘ A brief illustration of the principles on which the Covenant of the 
United Society is founded. When man by transgression lost his primi- 
tive rectitude, he then lost the unity of his true interest both to God and 
his fellow creatures. Hence he became selfish and partial in all his views 
and pursuits. Instead of feeling it his interest and happiness to honor 
and build up the cause of God, and benefit his fellow creatures, his 
feelings were turned to exalt and build up himself at the expense of 
the happiness and peace of his own species, and the loss of his union to 
his Creator. The object and deSign of the Covenanted interest of the 
Church and the covenant relation of this institution by which it is main- 
tained; are, to regain the unity of that relation to God and that social 
order and connection with each other which mankind lost at the begin- 
ning; and to place it upon that solid foundation which cannot be over- 
thrown; so that its blessings, and effects may be felt and enjoyed by all 
who are willing to build on that foundation as an ever-—living Institution. 
It is a matter of importance that those who are admitted into this Insti- 
tution, should not be ignorant of the nature of such an understanding; 
— that they should know for themselves the principles and practice of the 
Institution, and learn by their own experience what are the requirements 
of the Gospel. In a Church relation founded on true Christian principles, 
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one faith must govern all the members. Their interests must be one, and 
all their plans and pursuits must be regulated by one head or leading 
influence, and tend to one general end and purpose, according to that 
unity of faith manifested in their written covenant. For as a body with- 
out a head possesses neither life nor power; so a Church without a head 
or leading power, cannot support its existence, much less maintain the 
life and power of the Gospel. In the first associations of Believers, in 
America, their first object was to locate themselves near together, for the 
benefit of religious worship and protection. And having determined to 
submit to the government of Christ, according to His revealed will to 
them, and to devote themselves to the service of God, and the mutual 
benefit of each other, they found it most convenient for their purpose, 
and more conformable to the example of the primitive Christians, to 
bring their property together and unite it in one consecrated interest for 
the mutual benefit of the Institution. 

Agreeably to this plan, the idea of a united interest was introduced, 
and the property was entrusted to managers in whom they had full con- 
fidence, and who were considered faithful, capable and trusty. A Gos- 
pel government in things spiritual and temporal was then established 
upon its proper foundation. It is proper to remark here, that the founda- 
tion of the real estate of the Church was laid, and a large portion of it 
was made upon property which was devoted and consecrated by persons 
who have since left the world. And it was the special object and desire 
of these persons, as expressed in their last wills and testaments that it 
should forever remain a consecrated interest, devoted to the sacred pur-— 
poses for which it was given, and which are expressed in the covenant. 
Another portion of this united intérest has been made up of the conse- 
crated property and labors of those who are still living and faithful in 
the sacred cause. Hence it is obvious that the Society can never appro- 
priate this consecrated property to any other uses without violating the 
sacred wills and defeating the pious interest of the consecrators. 

The government of Christ in His Church is a Divine government, 
and all who justly expect to be benefitted by it, must come within the 
bounds of its protection, acknowledge its authority and approve and yield 
obedience to its requirements; for it is a truth confirmed by the experi- 
ence of all ages, that a government whether human or Divine, cannot 
be beneficial to those who will not acknowledge its authority and come 
under its protection. Every Divine Institution emanating from God, who 
is the God of Order, is necessarily formed according to some consistent 
principle. The Church of Christ must therefore be established upon a 
foundation which cannot admit of a precarious or uncertain tenure. Di- 
vine Providence for wise purposes, has permitted all earthly governments, 
in some way or manner, to emanate from the people: — but, wheriever 
Infinite Wisdom has seen fit to establish a spiritual or religious govern- 
ment for the benefit of His covenant people, it has necessarily originated 
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from Divine appointment; and its continuance has been signally blessed 
by an overruling Providence. This is clear from the records of the Script- 
ure. God appointed Moses, and established him a leader of the tribe 
of Israel, and by Divine Revelation Moses appointed Joshua to succeed 
him. Altho’ these things were done under the law, they evidently pointed 
to a Gospel government, which was more clearly manifested under the 
ministration of Jesus Christ, and confirmed by His Word and works. 
‘Ye have not chosen the, but I have chosen you and ordained you. As 
my Father has sent me, so send I you.’ Jesus Christ appointed His 
Apostles as the visible head and leaders of His Church; and the Apostles 
appointed their successors, ‘and ordained Elders in every Church.’ And 
while the government of the Church was kept on this foundation its 
purity was preserved; but when thro’ the influence of human wisdom, 
the rulers of the Church come to be elected by vote then were produced 
those unhappy diversions by which the true union of the Church was 
broken, its orders destroyed ‘and the power of the Holy people scat- 
tered.’ But when the second manifestation of the Spirit of Christ came 
forth in the revival of the true faith and precepts of the Gospel for the 
restoration and establishment of the true nature and order of the Church, 
then the same Divine Order of spiritual government was again revised. 
Hence the Ministerial Institution must be considered as originating from 
Divine authority: — Of course the appointment of the Ministry is, in 
reality, a Divine appointment, given through the preceding Ministry and 
confirmed and established in the Society by the general union and appro- 
bation of the Church; and when duly established, the first visible author— 
ity, together with the necessary powers of government are confided to 
them. Hence to this authority, all final appeals must be submitted for 
decision. As regulation and good order are the strength and support of 
every Institution, so they are essentially in all concerns of the Society. 
Hence arises the necessity of Elders, Deacons and Trustees, to conduct 
the various concerns of the Church and Society, which fall under their 
respective jurisdiction. 

It is the province of the Elders to assist in the spiritual administra- 
tion and government of their respective families or departments. The 
Superintending Deacons or Acting Trustees, are the constitutional dep- 
positories of the temporal property which forms the united and conse- 
crated interest of the Church, and the official agents for the transaction of 
temporal business with those without. And as the governing power is 
vested in the Ministry, and supported by the general union of the So- 
ciety, it is therefore very important that the Elders, Deacons and Trus- 
tees in all their concerns should maintain a proper union and understand— 
ing with the Ministry and with each other. The present Order of the 
Church was first established at New Lebanon in the year 1792, under the 
ministration of Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright, who were considered 
as the founders and spiritual leaders of Church Order in this day of 
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Christ’s Second Appearing. Under their ministration Ministers and Elders 
were appointed, to whom were entrusted the more immediate charge and 
protection of Believers in the different Societies. Deacons were also ap— 
pointed to officiate as acting Trustees of the temporal concerns of the Be- 
lievers who were then collecting into families, and getting into the order 
of the Gospel. In this appointment David Meacham and Jonathan Walker 
were the first in temporal trust and took the charge of superintending 
and regulating the consecrated interest and property of the Church; and 
by their labors and union, its temporal affairs were brought into order. 

As a preliminary to the establishment of Gospel order in the Church, 
the members thereof entered into a solemn Covenant with each other to 
stand as a Community, and keep the way of God, in Church relation 
for the mutual support and protection of each other, in their Christian 
travel, both in things spiritual and temporal. In this Covenant they freely 
gave themselves and services, together with all their temporal interest to 
the service of God, for the support and benefit of each other and for such 
other pious and charitable uses as the Gospel might require. As the light 
of the Gospel increased, in the Church, and the necessity of further im— 
provements opened to view, it was found expedient to renew the Cove— 
nant, in order to renew its written form. 

Though we consider the law of Christ planted in our souls, as more 
valid and more binding upon us, than written laws, creeds or covenants 
because on our obedience to this law, depend all our hopes and happiness 
—here and hereafter ; — yet while our temporal prosperity remains under 
the influence of human laws, written instruments may serve to protect 
it against all unjust and unlawful claims from those without, and against 
any infringement from the lawless invaders of our just and equitable 
rights and privileges. The written Covenant however, is but a transcript 
of the internal principles and law of Christ which govern and protect 
this Society. 

It is worthy of remark that the first Covenant into which the mem- 
bers of the Church unanimously entered, was verbal: — yet it was made 
in good faith; and being considered by them as a sacred contract which 
was religiously binding upon them, it was conscientiously kept. In 1795 
it was committted to writing and signed by all the members. In 1801 it 
was renewed with the addition of some amendments that were found by 
experience to be essential. In March, 1814, it was again renewed with 
further amendments, and its written form considerably improved. But 
in all its amendments and improvements the original and main object 
of the Covenant has always been kept in view, and the substance of it 
wreserved entire. 

It is now more than sixteen years since the last Covenant was exe- 
cuted. During this period the Church has passed through many trying 
scenes, gained much valuable experience in things spiritual and temporal. 
Hence some further amendments are found necessary, to make the written 
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Covenant more complete in its provisions, and better calculated in its 
form for a general Covenant applicable to all the branches of the Society, 
where Gospel order is established: to protect the Church and its mem- 
bers in their religious and consecrated rights and privileges, and to give 
all concerned a more clear and explicit view of its nature and principles. 

It is therefore agreed that the Covenant of 1814, be renewed, and 
its written form revised and improved as in the following Articles. 


New Lesanon, April 30, 1830.” 


“ The undersigned, Ministry of the United Society at New Lebanon, 
having duly examined the following Covenant which has been recom- 
mended to the Society, and agreed to: —and regularly signed and sealed 
by the members of the Church, do hereby approve of and recommend the 
same as a general Constitution for the Church at New Lebanon and Wa- 
tervliet, and also for the United Society in all its branches, wherever 
and whenever they may be prepared to adopt it. 

New Lebanon, April 30, 1830. Ebenezer Bishop, Rufus Bishop, 
Mary A. Landon, Asenath Clark.” 


COVENANT OR CONSTITUTION. 
PREAMBLE. 


We, the Brethren and Sisters of the United Society of Believers 
(called Shakers, ) residing in the County of Warren, and State of Ohio, 
being connected together as a religious and social Community, distin- 
guished by the name and title of — The Church of the United Society at 
Union Village, which for many years has been established, and in suc— 
cessful operation under the charge and protection of the Ministry and 
Eldership thereof: — feeling the importance of not only renewing and 
confirming our spiritual covenant with God and each other, but also of 
renewing and improving our social compact, and amending the written 
form thereof: —do make, ordain and declare the following Articles of 
agreement as a summary of the principles, rules and regulations estab- 
lished in the Church of said United Society which are to be kept and main- 
tained by us, both in our collective and individual capacities, as a Cove— 
nant, or Constitution, which shall stand as a lawful testimony of our 
religious Association before all men, and in all cases of question in law, 
relating to the possession and improvement of our united and consecrated 
interest, property and estate. 


ARTICLE I. OF THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


We solemnly declare to each other and to all whom it may con- 
cern, that we have received, and do hereby acknowledge as the founda— 
tion of our faith, Order and government, the testimony or Gospel of 
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Christ, in His first and second appearing; and we do hereby solemnly 
agree to support and maintain the same as administered by the Founders 
of this Society, and kept and conveyed through a regular Order of Min- 
istration down to the present day; And although (as a religious Society) 
we are variously associated, with respect to the local situations of our 
respective Communities; we are known and distinguished as a peculiar 
people, and consider and acknowledge ourselves members of our general: 
Community, possessing one faith, and subject to the administration of 
one united and parental government, which has been regulatly supported 
from the first foundation pillars of the Institution, and which continues 
to operate for the support, protection and strength of every part of the 
Community. 
Section 2. THEIR OrDER AND OFFICE. 


We further acknowledge and declare, that for the purpose of pro- 
moting and maintaining union, order and harmony throughout the various 
branches of this Community, the Primary authority of the Institution 
has been settled in the first established Ministry at New Lebanon, there 
to rest and remain as the general center of union by all who stand in 
Gospel relation and communion with this society. The established order 
of this Ministry includes four persons, two of each sex. 


Section 3. PERPETUITY OF THEIR OFFICE AND How SvuppPtiep. 


We further acknowledge and declare, that the aforesaid primary 
authority has been, and is to be perpetuated as follows, namely, that 
the first in that office and calling possess the right, by the sanction of 
Divine Authority, given through the first Founder of the Society, to 
appoint their successors, and to prescribe or direct any regulation or ap— 
pointment which they may judge most proper and necessary respecting 
the Ministry, or any other important matter which may concern the wel-— 
fare of the Church or Society subsequent to their decease. ; 

But in case no such appointment or regulation be so prescribed or 
directed, then the right to direct and authorize such appointment and 
regulations devolves upon the surviving members of the Ministry in 
Counsel with the Elders of the Church, and others, as the nature of 
the case, in their judgment may require. Such appointments being offi- 
cially communicated to all concerned, and receiving the general appro— 
bation of the Church, are confirmed and supported in the Society. 


Section +. -Or THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE IN THE SEVERAL SOCIETIES 
or COMMUNITIES. 


We further acknowledge and declare, covenant and agree that the 
Ministerial Office and authority in any Society or Community of our 
faith, which has emanated or may emanate, in a regular line of order, 
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from the center of union aforesaid, is, and shall be acknowledged, owned 
and respected as the Spiritual and primary authority, of such Society or 
Community, in all matters pertaining to the Ministerial Office. And 
in case of the decease or removal of any individual of said Ministry, in 
any such Society, his or her lot and place shall be filled by agreement 
of the surviving Ministers, in counsel with the Elders of the Church and 
others, as the nature of the case may require, together with the knowl- 
edge and approbation of the Ministerial authority at New Lebanon afore- 
said. 


SecTION 5. Powers AND DuTIES OF THE MINISTRY. 


We further acknowledge and declare, that the Ministry being ap- 
pointed and established as aforesaid, are vested with the primary author- 
ity of the Church and its various branches; hence it becomes their special 
duty to guide and superintend the spiritual concerns of the Society, as 
a body of people under their care and government; and in connection 
with the Elders in their respective families and departments, who shall 
act in union with them, to give and establish such ordérs, rules and regu- 
lations as may be found necessary for the government and protection of 
the Church and Society within the limits of their jurisdiction; and also 
to correct, advise and judge in all matters of importance, whether spirit- 
ual or temporal. The said Ministry are also invested with authority, in 
connection with the Elders aforesaid, to nominate and appoint to office 
Ministers, Elders, Trustees and Deacons, and to assign offices of care 
and trust to such brethren and sisters, as they, the said Ministry and 
Elders shall judge to be best qualified for the several offices to which they 
may be appointed; — And we hereby covenant and agree that such 
nominations and appointments being made and officially communicated 
to those concerned, and receiving the general approbation of the Church 
as aforesaid, or the families concerned, shall thenceforth be confirmed 
and supported until altered or revoked by the authority aforesaid. 


ARTICLE II. INSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 
Section 1. THE Osjyect AND DESIGN oF CHURCH RELATION. 


We further acknowledge and agree, that the great object, purpose 
and design of our uniting together as a Church or body of people in 
social and religious compact, is, faithfully and honestly to occupy and 
improve the various gifts and talents, both of a spiritual and temporal 
nature, with which Divine Wisdom has blest us, for the service of God, 
for the honor of the Gospel, and for the mutual protection, support, and 
happiness of each other, as Brethren and Sisters in the Gospel, and for 
such other pious and charitable purposes as the Gospel may require. 
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Section 2. Wuo Are Not ADMISSABLE INTO CHURCH RELATION. 


As the unity, purity and stability of the Church, essentially depend 
on the character and qualifications of its members; and as it is a matter of 
importance that it should not be encumbered with persons not duly quali- 
fied for-that distinguished relation: — therefore, we agree, that no mem- 
ber of any company or association in business or civil concern; no co- 
partner in trade; no person under any legal involvement or obligations 
of service; no slave nor slave-holder, shall be deemed qualified for ad- 
mission into the covenant relation and communi@n of the Church. 


SecTION 3. PREPARATION FOR ADMISSION INTO THE CHURCH. 


In order that Believers may be prepared for entering into the sacred 
privilege of Church relation, it is of primary importance that sufficient 
opportunity and privilege should be afforded under the ministry of the 
Gospel, for them to acquire suitable instruction in the genuine principles 
of righteousness, honesty, justice and holiness; and also that they should 
prove their faith and Christian morality by their practical obedience to 
the precept of the Gospel, according to their instructions. It is also in- 
dispensably necessary for them to receive the uniting Spirit of Christ, 
and to be so far of one heart and mind, that they are willing to sacrifice 
all other relations for this sacred one. Another essential step is, to settle 
all just and equitable claims of creditors and filial heirs; so that what-— 
ever property they possess may be justly their own. When this is done, 
and they feel themselves sufficiently prepared to make a deliberate and 
final choice to devote themselves wholly, to the service of God, without 
reserve, and it shall be deemed proper by the leading authority of Church, 
after examination and due consideration, to allow them to associate to- 
gether in the capacity of a Church, or a branch thereof in Gospel order; 
they may then consecrate themselves, and all they possess, to the service 
of God forever and confirm the same by signing a written Covenant, 
predicated upon the principles herein contained, and by fulfilling on their 
part, all its obligations. 


Section 4. ApMISSION OF NEw Members. 


As the door must be kept open for the admission of new members 
into the Church, when duly prepared, it is agreed that each and every 
person who shall at any time after the date and execution of the Church 
Covenant, in any branch of the Community, be admitted into the Church, 
as a member thereof, shall previously have a first opportunity to 
obtain a full, clear and explicit understanding of the object and 
design of the Church Covenant, and of the obligations it enjoins 
on its members. For this purpose he or she shall, in the presence 
of two of the deacons, or acting Trustees of the Church, read said 
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Covenant, or hear the same distinctly read; so as to be able, freely, 
to acknowledge his full approbation and acceptance thereof, in all its 
parts. Then he, she, or they, as the case may be, shall be at liberty to 
sign the same, and having signed and sealed it, shall thenceforth be en- 
titled to all the benefits and privileges thereof, and be subject to all the 
obligations required of the original signers: And the signature or signa- 
tures thus added, shall be certified by the said Deacons or Trustees, 
with the date thereof. 


SecTION 5. CONCERNING YOUTH AND CHILDREN. 


Youth and children, being minors, cannot be received as members 
of the Church, in its Covenant relation; yet it is agreed that they may 
be received under the immediate care and government of the Church, 
at the desire or consent of such person or persons as have a lawful right 
to, or control of, such minors, together with their own desire or con- 
sent but no minor under the care of the Church can be employed therein 
for wages of any kind. 


ARTICLE III. OF THE TRUSTEESHIP. 


SecTIoN 1. APPOINTMENT, QUALIFICATIONS AND POWERS 
OF THE TRUSTEES. 


In the establishment of orders in the various branches of the Society, 
it has been found necessary that superintending Deacons or agents should 
be appointed and authorized to act as Trustees of the temporalities of 
the Church. Deaconnesses are also associated with them to superintend 
the concerns of the female department. They must be recommended by 
their honesty and integrity, their fidelity and trust, and their capacity for 
business. Of these qualifications the Ministry and Elders must be the 
judges. These Trustees are generally known among us by the title of 
‘Office Deacons, and being appointed by the authority aforesaid, and sup— 
ported by the general approbation -of the Church, they are vested with 
power to take the general charge and oversight of all the property, estate, 
and interest, dedicated, devolved, consecrated and given up for the bene- 
fit of the Church; to hold, in trust, the fee of all lands belonging to the 
Church; together with all the gifts, grants and donations, which have 
been, or may be hereafter dedicated, devoted, consecrated and given up 
as aforesaid; and the said property, estate, interest, gifts, grants and 
donations, shall constitute the united and consecrated’ interest of the 
Church shall be held in trust by said Deacons as acting Trustees — 
in their official capacity, and by their successors in said office and trust 
forever. 
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Section 2. DuTIES oF THE TRUSTEES. 


It is and shall be the duty of the said Deacons or acting Trustees 
to improve, use and appropriate the said united interest for the benefit 
of the Church in all its departments, and for such other religious and 
charitable purposes as the Gospel may require; and also to make all just 
and equitable defence in law, for the protection and security of the con- 
secrated and united interest, rights and privileges of the Church and 
Society jointly and severally, as an associated Community, as far as 
circumstances, and the nature of the case may require. Provided never— 
theless, that all the transactions of the said Trustees; in the use, manage- 
ment, protection, defence and disposal of the aforesaid interest, shall be 
for the benefit and privilege, and in behalf of the Church or of the Society 
as aforesaid, and not for any private interest, object, or purpose what- 
ever. 


SecTIon 3. TRUSTEES TO GIVE INFORMATION AND BE RESPONSIBLE 
To MINISTRY AND ELDERS. 


It shall also be the duty of the said Trustees to give information to 
the Ministry and Elders of the Church, concerning the general state of © 
the temporal concerns of the Church and Society committed to their 
charge; and to report to said authority all losses sustained in the united 
interest thereof, which shall come under their cognizance; and no dis— 
posal of the real estate of the Church, nor any important interest, in- 
volving the association in any manner, shall be made without the pre- 
vious knowledge and approbation of the Ministry aforesaid; to whom the 
said Deacons or Trustees are, and shall at all times be held responsible 
in all their transactions. 


Section 4. Account Books AND Books oF RECORD TO BE KEPT. 


It is, and shall be the duty of the said Trustees or Official Deacons 
to keep, or cause to be kept, regular books of account, in which shall be 
entered the debit and credit accounts of all mercantile operations and 
business transactions between the Church and others; all receipts and ex- 
penditures, bonds, notes, and bills of account, and all matters per- 
taining to the united interest of the Church; so that its financial concerns 
may be readily seen and known whenever called for by the proper au- 
thority; — and also, a book or books of record, in which shall be re- 
corded a true and correct copy of this Covenant; also all appointments, re— 
movals and changes in office of Ministers, Elders, Deacons and Trustees; 
all admissions, removals, decease and departure of members; together 
with all other matters and transactions of a public nature which are neces— 
sary to be recorded for the benefit of the Church, and for the preservation 
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and security of the documents, papers and written instruments pertaining 
to the united interest and concerns of the Church, committed to their 
charge. And the said records shall, at all times, be open to the in—- 
spection of the leading authority of the Church, who shall appoint an 
auditor or auditors to examine and correct any errors that may, at any 
time be found in the accounts, and whose signature and date of inspection 
shall be deemed sufficient authority for the correctness and validity of the 
facts and matters therein recorded. 


SecTION 5. TRUSTEES TO EXECUTE A DECLARATION OF. TRUST. 


For the better security of the united and consecrated interest. of 
the Church to the proper uses and purposes stipulated in the Covenant, 
it shall be the duty of the Trustees who may be vested with the law- 
ful title or claim to the real estate of the Church, to make and execute 
a Declaration of Trust, in due form of law, embracing all and singular, 
the lands, tenements and hereditaments, with every matter of interest 
pertaining to the Church, which, at the time being, may be vested in him 
or them or that may in future come under his or their charge, during his 
or their Trusteeship. The said Declaration shall state expressly, that such 
Trustee or Trustees hold such lands, tenements, hereditaments and all 
personal property of every description, belonging to the Church or So- 
ciety, in Trust, for the uses and purposes expressed in, and subject to 
the rules, regulations and conditions prescribed By the Covenant or Con- 
stitution of the said Church, or any amendments thereto which may 
hereafter be adopted by the general approbation of the Church, and in 
conformity to the primitive facts and acknowledged principles of the So- 
ciety; and the said declaration shall be in writing, duly executed under 
the hand and seal of such Trustee or Trustees, and shall be recorded in 
the Book of Records, provided for in the preceding section. 


Section 6. VACANCIES IN CERTAIN CASES How SvupPLiep. 


We further covenant and agree, that in case it should at any time 
happen that the office of Trustee should become vacant, by the death or 
defection of all of the Trustees in whom may be vested the fee of the lands 
or real estate belonging to said Church or Society, then, and in that case, 
a successor or successors shall be appointed by the constitutional authority 
recognized in the covenant, according to the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the same;—and the said appointment, being duly recorded 
in the Book of Records provided for in this Article, shall be deemed, 
and is hereby declared to vest in such successors, all the right, interest 
anc Authority of his or their predecessors in respect to all such lands, 
property or estate belonging to the church or Society aforesaid. 
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ARTICLE IV. OF THE ELDERSHIP. 
SecTION 1. CHOICE AND APPOINTMENT OF ELDERS. 


The united interests and objects of Believers established in Gospel 
order, requires that Elders should be chosen and appointed for the spirit- 
ual protection of families, who are to take the lead in their several de- 
partments, in the care and government of the concerns of the Church, 
and of the several families pertaining to the Society. Their number and 
order should correspond with that of the Ministry. They are required to 
be persons of good understanding, of approved faithfulness and integrity, 
and gifted in spiritual administration. They must be- selected and ap- 
pointed by the Ministry, who are to judge of their qualifications. 


SecTION 2. DuTIES OF THE ELDERS. 


As faithful Watchmen on the walls of Zion, it becomes the duty of 
the Elders to watch over their respective families, to instruct the mem- 
bers in their respective duties; — to counsel, encourage, admonish, ex- 
hort and reprove, as occasion may require; to lead the worship; to be 
examples to the members of obedience to the principles and orders of 
the Gospel, and to see that orders, rules and regulations pertaining to 
their respective families or departments are properly kept. 


ARTICLE V. OF FAMILY DEACONS AND DEACONESSES. 


The office of family Deacons and Deaconesses has long been estab- 
lished in the Church, and is essentially necessary for the care, manage- 
ment and direction of the domestic concerns in each family, order or 
branch of the Church. They are required to be persons of correct and 
well grounded faith in the established principles of the Gospel; honest and 
faithful in duty, closely united to their Elders, and of sufficient capacity 
for business. Of these qualifications the Ministry and Elders, by whom 
they are chosen and appointed are to be the judges. Their numbers in 
each family is generally two of each sex, but may be more or less, 
according to the size of the family and the extent of their various duties. 


Section 2. THeEtr Duties AND OBLIGATIONS. 


The Deacons and Deaconesses of families are entrusted with the 
care and oversight of the domestic concerns of their respective families. 
It is their duty to make proper arrangements in business; to maintain 
good order; to watch over and counsel and direct the members in their 
various occupations, as occasion may require; to make application to the 
Office Deacons for whatever supplies are needed in the several departments 
of the family; to maintain union, harmony and good understanding with 
the said Office Deacons and Deaconesses; and to report to their Elders, 
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the state of matters which fall under their cognizance and observation. 
But their power is restricted to the domestic concerns of their respective 
families or departments, and does not extend to any immediate or direct 
correspondence or intercourse with those without the bounds of the 
Church: They have no immediate concern with trade and commerce; it 
is not their business to buy and sell, nor in any way to dispose of the 
property under their care, except with the union and approbation of the 
Trustees. 


ARTICLE VI. PRIVILEGES AND OBLIGATIONS OF 
MEMBERS. 


SECTION 1. BENEFITS AND PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS IN CHURCH RELATION. 


The united interest of the Church having been formed by the free- 
will offerings and pious donations of the members respectively, for the 
objects and purposes already stated, it cannot be considered either as a 
joint tenancy or a tenancy in common, but a consecrated whole, designed 
for, and devoted to the uses and purposes of.the Gospel forever, agreeable 
to the established principles of the Church ; — 

Therefore, it shall be held, possessed and enjoyed by the Church, in 
this united capacity, as a sacred covenant right; that is to say, all, and 
every member thereof, while standing in Gospel union, and maintaining 
the principles of the Covenant, shall enjoy equal rights, benefits, and 
privileges, in the use of all things pertaining to the Church, according to 
their several needs and circumstances; and no difference shall be made 
on account of what any one has contributed and devoted, or may hereafter 
contribute and devote, to the support and benefit of the Institution. 


SECTION 2. Proviso. 


It is nevertheless Provipep, STIPULATED AND AGREED, that in case 
any one, having signed this Covenant, shall afterward forfeit his or her 
claim to membership, by renouncigg the principles of the Society, or by 
wilfully and obstinately violating the rules and regulations thereof, then, 
and in that case, his or her claims to all the aforesaid benefits, privileges 
and enjoyments, shall be equally forfeited. . 


SecTION 3. OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERS. 


As subordination and obedience are the life and soul of every well 
regulated community; so, our strength and protection, our happiness and 
prosperity, in our capacity of Church members, must depend on our faith- 
ful obedience to the rules and orders of the Church, and to the instruction, 
counsel and advice of its leaders: Therefore, we do hereby covenant and 
agree, that we will receive and acknowledge our Elders in the Gospel, 
those members of the Church, who are, or shall be chosen and appointed 
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for the time being, to that office and calling, by the authority aforesaid; 
and also, that we will, as faithful Brethren and Sisters in Christ, conform 
and subject to the known and established principles of our Community, 
and to the counsel and direction of the Elders, who shall act in union as 
aforesaid and also to all the orders, rules and regulations which, now are, 
or which may be given and established in the Church, according to the 
principles, and by the authority aforesaid. 


Section 4. DuTIES oF THE MEMBERS. 


The faithful improvement of our time and talents in doing good, is 
a duty which God requires of mankind as rational and accountable beings, 
and more especially as members of the Church of Christ — therefore 
it is, and will be required of all and every member of this Institution, 
unitedly and individually, to occupy and improve their time and talents 
to support and maintain the interest of the same, to promote the objects 
of this Covenant, and discharge their duty to God and each other, accord- 
ing to their several abilities and callings, as members in. union with one 
common lead; so that the various gifts and talents of All may be improved 
for the benefit of Each and all concerned. 


Section 5. No Specrat Claims IN CASE OF’ REMOVAL. 


As we esteem the mutual possession and enjoyment of the consecrated 
interest and principles of. the Church, a consideration fully adequate 
to any amount of personal interest, labor or service, or any other contri- 
bution made, devoted or consecrated by any individual; — so we consider 
that no ground of action can lie, either in law or equity, for the recovery 
of any property, or service, devoted, or consecrated as aforesaid. And 
we further agree, that in case of the removal of any member or members 
from one family, society or branch of the Church to another, his, her, 
or their previous signature or signatures to the Church or family Covenant 
from whence he, she, or they, shall have removed, shall forever bar all 
claims which are incompatible with the true intent and meaning of this 
Covenant, in the same manner as if such removal had not taken place; yet, 
all who shall so remove in union, and with the approbation of their Elders 
shall be entitled to all the benefits and privileges of the family or order 
in which they shall be placed, as they shall conform to the rules and regu- 
lations of the same. 


ARTICLE VII. DEDICATION AND RELEASE. 


Section 1. DeEpICATION oF PERSONS, SERVICES AND PROPERTY. 


According to the faith of the Gospel which we have received, and 
agreeable to the uniform practice of the Church of Christ from its first es— 
tablishment in the Society, We CovENANT AND AGREE to dedicate, devote 
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and consecrate and give up, and by this Covenant WE po SOLEMNLY AND 
CONSCIENTIOUSLY dedicate, devote, consecrate and give up ourselves and 
our services, together with all our temporal interest, to the service of God 
and the support and benefit of the Church of Christ in this Community, 
and to such other pious and charitable purposes as the Gospel may require, 
to be under the care and direction of the proper constituted authorities 
of the said Church, according to the true meaning and intent of the Cove- 
nant, and the established rules and practice of the Church. 


SecTION 2. DECLARATION AND RELEASE OF PRIVATE CLAIM. 


Whereas, in pursuance of the requirements of the Gospel, and in the 
full exercise of our faith, reason and understanding, we have freely and 
voluntarily sacrificed all self-interest, and have devoted our persons, ser— 
vices and our property as aforesaid, to the pious and benevolent purposes 
of the Gospel; — Therefore, we do hereby solemnly, and conscientiously, 
unitedly and individually, for ourselves, our heirs and assigns, release and 
quit-claim to the Deacons, or those who, for the time being, are the act- 
ing Trustees of the Church, for the uses and purposes aforesaid, ALL 
our private personal right, title, interest, claim and demand, of, in and 
to the estate, interest, property and appurtenances so consecrated, devoted, 
and given up: And we hereby jointly and severally promise and declare, 
in the presence of God and before witnesses that we will never hereafter, 
neither directly nor indirectly, under any circumstances whatever, contrary 
to the stipulations of this Covenant, make nor require any account of any 
interest, property, labor or service, nor any division thereof, which is, 
has been or may be devoted by us, or any of us, to the uses and purposes 
aforesaid, nor bring any charge of debt or damage, nor hold any claim, 
nor demand whatever, against the said Deacons or Trustees, nor against 
the Church or Society, nor against any member thereof, on account of 
any property or service given, rendered, devoted or consecrated to the 
aforesaid sacred charitalle purposes. And we also ratify and confirm 
hereby, every act and deed which ,we, or any of us, have acted or done 
agreeable to the true intent and meaning of the Covenant. 

In confirmation of all the aforesaid statements, covenants, promises 
and articles of agreement, we have hereunto subscribed our names and 
affixed our seals, on and after this twenty-seventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord and Savior—one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
one.” 


The above Constitution was the result of experience, owing 
to the fact that undesirable members had been added from time 
to time and who had made trouble on the score of property rights. 
This Constitution is practically the same as that adopted in 1829 
and no material change has been made since. 
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Agreeable to the Constitution of 1829, on March 18, 1830, all 
the deeds and conveyances of land belonging to the Church (con- 
taining at that time 3,642 acres), were collected for the purpose 
of making out declarations of trust, which was accordingly done 
and duly executed by all the Trustees. 

The year 1830 was disastrous to both the Communities at 
North Union and Whitewater, for a special record is made of 
donations sent from Union Village. The year was marked by 
some desertions from the ranks. 

The years 1831 and 1832 were successful in the product of 
corn, yielding 10,000 bushels for each year, but a disaster hap- 
pened in the burning of the flax barn, the work of an incendiary. 

The population in 1834 was 331. The year 1835 was one of 
disaster and changes. Caterpillars denuded the forest trees of 
every leaf and killed many. On the goth of June the village was 
visited by the most unparalleled freshet ever known. The water 
fell to a depth of nine inches. All the mill-dams were swept away 
or broken through. One-half the clothing, fulling and coloring 
shops were swept away, and the oil mill shared a similar fate. 
The tail-race of the great mill was filled with gravel and stones. 
Much timber was carried off and the lands of the Big Bottom 
were overflowed to a depth that would support a steamboat. The 
leather in the tanyard floated out of the vats. The damage was 
estimated at $25,000. 

There were internal disorders that greatly afflicted the more 
sedate and conservative. There was a manifest tendency to 
looseness of discipline and consequent disregard for good order 
among the more giddy and thoughtless of the Society; and even 
some of the officers were not exempt from serious dereliction in 
this matter. For a time it appeared that a crisis was approaching. 

Many changes took place among the officers, and on October 
4th Elder Solomon King announced that he would return East 
for a season and that he had appointed Elder David Meacham his 
successor, and on the 13th of the same month, in company with 
Eldress Rachel Johnson, Eliza Sharp and Luther Copley, set out 
for New Lebanon. 
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REIGN OF DAVID MEACHAM, 1835—1836. 


The reins of government were assumed by David Meacham 
on the day that Elder King took his departure. The Ministry 
living in the Meeting House now consisted of David Meacham 
and Betsy Hastings, with Joshua Worley and Nancy McNemar 
assistants. The advent of Elder Meacham and Eldress Betsy 
gave great relief to the Society. While Elder King was a thor- 
oughly good man, upright and pious, he did not possess the char- 
acteristics so necessary for one in his position. The rebellious 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF OFFICE. 


and seditious met with a different reception with the new minis- 
try, and were soon weeded out, 

The heavy burden, which had grown to unbearable propor- 
tions under Elder King—that of entertaining and receiving visi- 
tors at the office—was done away with on October 7, 1835. It 
also had an undesirable effect upon the younger and more 
thoughtless members of the Society. 

On November 30, Elder Meachem, accompanied by Elder 
Matthew Houston set out for New Lebanon. On the 27th Stephen 
Wells and David J. Hawkins arrived from the East, having been 
sent to assist in regulating the temporal affairs of the Church. 
After surveying the field, about the Ist of January, 1836, it was 
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decided to make certain radical changes. This matter was put 
to the vote of the Church and carried. It was decided to consti- 
tute two interests of temporalities in the Church; and to this end 
it was proposed that the first family should occupy the Brick 
House, South House and North House, the South House to be 
denominated the Second Order of the First Family. The second 
Family was to occupy the North Lot buildings. The young Be- 
lievers were to move to the West Section, and the West Brick and 
West Frame families were to be the Gathering Order of the So- 
ciety. The West Lot Family was to break up and move into the 
West Brick and West Frame buildings. The East House Family 
was to be scattered among other families and their former home 
vacated. Two whole families were broken up and their homes 
abandoned. The change began January 12th and required many 
days before the work was completed. 

The officers now stood as follows: Ministry—David 
Meacham, Joshua Worley, Betsy Hastings and Nancy McNemar. 
Elders, First Order—Stephen Spinning, Andrew C. Houston, 
Lois Spinning and Mary Hopkins. Elders, Second Order—Jo- 
seph Johnson, John Babbit, Elizabeth Sharp and Nancy Milli- 
gan. Elders, Second Family—Eli Houston, James Darrow, Caty 
Boyd and Sally Sharp. Trustees, First Family—Daniel Boyd 
and Ithamar Johnson. Trustees, Second ——- Run- 
yon and David Parkhurst. 

On the 14th of February, 1836, a letter was read from Elder 
Solomon King, who was still at New Lebanon, resigning his posi- 
tion in the Ministry. The same letter stated that the New Leba- 
non Ministry had appointed Freegift Wells, of Watervliet (near 
Albany, N. Y.), to be first in the Ministry at Union Village. 

The number of members at this time was 330, in the Church 
Order 256, and 74 in the Gathering Order. 


REIGN OF FREEGIFT WELLS, 1836—1843. 


Elder Freegift Wells arrived at Union Village April 27, 
1836, and on the same day was installed as First Minister of the 
Society. On the Sunday following he received a hearty wel- 
come. On August 7, Elder Freegift “bore a powerful and scath- 
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ing testimony, against hidden iniquity and all manner of sin, con- 
fessed or brought to light. Also the reading of newspapers on 
the Sabbath.”’ In 1842 the circulation of newspapers was inter- 
‘dicted. On April 3, same year, “a very heavy restriction was laid 
upon the Church, with regard to meats, drinks, medical and dom- 
estic beverages, etc., under various degrees of limitation, accord- 
ing to age and infirmity; the cause to commence on the Ioth in- 
stant. Under these restrictions (with the above modifications), 
the use was forbidden of pork, store tea, coffee, tobacco and 
strong drink.’ For fourteen years this was religiously kept, 
when tea and coffee were re-introduced. 

During this reign, for the first time it is noted by our chron- 
icler that the men wore drab clothing, which, doubtless, had al- 
ways been the custom. Every man made his own hat (until 
1873), which was made of braided straw, and some of them were 
so finely executed that they readily sold for $5 a piece. Fur hats 
were purchased in the markets in 1837. It is also revealed that 
there was a custom known as the “yearly sacrifice,” which con- 
sisted of a “general opening of the mind and confession of all 
known sin, required of all in the Society.” 

The year 1837 “was one of the most remarkable periods in 
our whole history, at least up to. this time. A remarkable revival 
of religious zeal was prevalent throughout nearly the whole year. 
The peculiar inspiration of the revival was that of pure love to- 
ward each other, and a sorrow for our shortcomings in regard to 
hard speeches and feelings toward one another. On Sabbath, 
February 5, the Ministry attended meeting with us, at the Center 
House, it being too inclement ‘to use the Meeting House. Elder 
Freegift read a discourse delivered by Mother Lucy Wright in 
the East some years since. It was very solemn and impressive 
and well adapted to our situation. He also strongly urged the 
necessity of our gaining the gift of repentance of all wrong, and 
in humiliation of spirit to labor for a deeper inward work. Many 
of the brethren and sisters were deeply affected and wrought in 
their minds and strove to lay hold of the gift. And this meeting 
may be reckoned as the beginning of a very remarkable revival 
and a time of peculiar refreshing in this place, together with the 
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preparatory work that preceded it. On the 12th the Church meet- 
ing was, according to a journal kept at that time, ‘one of the most 
extraordinary of the kind we ever witnessed at this place. It was 
attended with many mortifying and humiliating gifts, calculated ' 
to unsettle and to free souls and enable them to serve God in 
spirit and in truth. Surely the spirit of the Lord is striving won- 
derfully with this people! This remarkable revival, thus inaugu- 


rated, continued for many weeks without cessation, seeming to 
grow more intense with every meeting. I have seen many meet- 
ings wherein there was scarcely a dry eye, so overwhelmed were 
we, not with sorrow, but with the love of God and tender feel- 
ings toward each other. It seemed as though we never wanted to 
break up, but remain to bless one another with our tender feelings 
and forgiving spirit. I have seen, over and over, many parties 
kneeling and asking each other’s forgiveness for unguarded 
words that had passed between them. I have noticed many times 
the floor of the meeting house wet all over with tears after the 
members had retired.” 

It was during the reign of Elder Wells that Spiritualism 
broke out among the Shakers and reached its highest tide. The 
first notice of it occurred on March 25th, 1838, when two letters 
from the East were read detailing the wonderful visions of Ann 
Mariah Goff, a girl of Watervliet, N. Y. On August 26th, in 
church meeting, Elder Wells remarked upon the wonderful works 
going on in other places, and added that it would eventually break 
out among them. Immediately “many were taken under the 
mighty shaking power of the Spirit.” 

Oliver C. Hampton was a pronounced Spiritualist and 
has much to say about the manifestations, and leaves us to infer 
that astounding circumstances took place during the first seven 
years of this phenomena; but for the facts, and the instances and 
special work, he refers the reader to “the several books,” the 
“ Records ” and the “ Annals.” It is claimed that the revelations 
were caused to be made by Mother Ann Lee, who continued 
among them until her final departure for Heaven; that even 
Jesus Christ silently and unseen made a special visit among 
them, and bestowed upon them “ faith, charity and wisdom.” 
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About the middle of May, 1839, “the Spirits of the Indians be- 
gan to make their appearance to the Mediums, and this con- 
tinued for many months.” 

Elder Hampton claimed that great good resulted from these 
manifestations; and yet he tacitly admits there were many ex- 
travagant features during the early period, for he remarks: 
“In looking back over the whole ground covered by it, we 
are able to see many things which happened during its advent that 
were the consequences of a want of wisdom in the leaders of the 
Society; yet when these untoward features are allowed their 
full weight and measure, there still remains a precious residuum, 
partly outweighing all the more eccentric, in some cases, unfor- 
tunate feature of this great work amongst us.” Again he adds: 
‘About the latter part of March, or beginning of April, of this 
year (1839), the work thus far having been kept within the 
limits of prudence and a Godly discretion, by the untiring efforts 
of the good Ministry and Elders, now for a time took on a 
phase, and was as it were pushed to an extreme, in several direc- 
tions, which could not have been in unison with the Spirit of 
our Blessed Mother; but which the Leaders from some cause, 
seemed unable or unwilling to interfere with, and embarrassing 
the mediums; who also seemed conscientious to convey noth- 
ing that did not come from good and progressed spirits. But as 
I am no pessimist, and have not one atom of faith in sending the 
chronicles of ignorance, susperstition, or failure, down to future 
generations; and as recently, these indiscretions, were all finally 
corrected, condoned and reconciled among all parties, I shall 
draw the veil of oblivion over them, and let them rest in eternal 
sleep.” ; 

The Hampton MS. is so vague on the subject of this phe- 
nomena, and the subject, owing to its peculiar features among the 
Shakers, so important, that I design preparing a special paper 
on the subject. Hence I dismiss the subject here without further 
reference. 

On the 19th of February, 1843, the Church was notified 
that Elder Freegift Wells, with consent of the Eastern Ministry, 
had resigned his office of First Minister of Union Village, in 
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favor of John Martin, and would return to his former home at 
Watervliet, New York. On June 25, Elder Wells nominated 
Jesse Legier to the second place in the Ministry, and on July oth 
took his final leave of the Society at Union Village, and set out 
on his journey the 13th. 


REIGN OF JOHN MARTIN 1843-1859. 


According to the edict for the removal of John Martin, that 
worthy stood in the Ministry since June 25, 1839. It was not a 














LARGEST RESIDENCE. CENTER FAMILY 


quiet reign, nor was there anything but might have occurred in a 
period of sixteen years in any similar community. During the 
incumbency of Elder Wells the large Center House was projected. 
It was finished January 13, 1846. This is the most imposing 
building ever erected in Union Village. The walls contain 1,000,- 
ooo brick. The next day after its completion the First Family 
consisting of 170 persons, 112 of whom occupied the building, 
took supper in it. Although the brick was burned on the Shaker 
property and the timbers from their woods, and the greater part 
of the labor performed by the Community, yet the expense was so 
great that retrenchment was made and economy strictly enforced 
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on the estate. During its erection a sad accident occurred, which 
resulted in the death of Elder Andrew C. Houston, who, on Octo- 
ber 7, 1844, fell from the third story and died the same day. His 
death was not only a shock but also a great loss to the Society, 
and by his attainments was equal to any office created by the In- 
stitution. 

Malcolm Worley, the first Shaker convert in the West, and 
the recognized leader of the “Great Kentucky Revival” died, 
August 3, 1844, aged 82 years. His children, who had renounced 
Shakerism, consisting of Joseph, Joshua and Rebecca, commenced 
legal proceedings to recover the lands he had deeded to the 
Church in 1812. The claim was put forth that Malcolm was not 
sane. This suit dragged along until 1848, when the Supreme 
Court decided in favor of the Shakers. The suit cost the latter - 
$1,200, and had they lost the case it would have taken the land 
on which the principal buildings stand. 

In 1843 the use of meat on Sunday was interdicted. The 
question was seriously agitated of abandoning the use of 
flesh altogether, but was decided that every person must be their 
own judge. In 1848 all the hogs were sold, but afterwards a 
few were kept to eat up the offal. In 1843 the raising of turkeys 
was abandoned as a matter of economy. 

As inventions increased and the population of the Society 
decreased, the various employments also changed. The stock 
was now imported from abroad, and the Durham stock of cattle, 
secured in England, gave the Shakers a great reputation for im- 
proved brands. A spirit of speculation seized some of the com- 
munity, but was frowned down by the older members. Garden 
seeds and brooms became a great source of revenue. Development 
and growth intellectually, were more or less active ; for the subject 
of literature and the acquisition of books received more and more 
attention, but resisted by the conservative leaders who held that 
science was destructive to religion and dangerous to Christian 
character. 

Out of the Miller excitement of 1846, when it was declared 
that the time was at hand that all earthly things should end, there 
was added 200 souls, whose minds had been swept by the delusion. 
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These people found relief in Shakerism, and constituted the great- 
est accession ever had at one time. They were mostly sent to 
Whitewater, were faithful and active adherents, and possessed 
of the missionary zeal. 

It has ever been a cardinal principle of the Shaker faith to be 
charitable and benevolent. They have been exceedingly gener- 
ous to the various communities when in distress, and also to 
individuals appealing for assistance. During the great famine in 
Ireland in 1847, the Society contributed 1000 bushels of corn. 

That Quakers should become persecutors was not dreamed of 
in our philosophy. On April 11, 1847, a Quaker girl, whose 
father had died a Shaker, “ went to Lebanon to choose a guardian, 
and persisted in choosing Elder Hervey L. Eads in spite of all out- 
side persuasions to the contrary and could not be turned from her 
purpose. The Court had previously agreed that if the girl should 
choose the said Elder Hervey, they would sanction the choice, and 
turn the said girl over to him. This however they did not do, 
and so her outside relations forced her away. She was taken to a 
place about 14 miles distant, but ran away in the night, and was 
back to the West Brick the next morning, having traveled the 
whole distance afoot and alone. But a few days after, the Quakers 
came and took her away by physical force and violence. And to 
make assurance doubly sure, they sent her to the state of Michi- 
gan, there to remain till she was of age. The persecuting spirit of 
enmity shown by these Quakers on this occasion was astonishing.” 

During September, 1850, a sensation was caused about two 
girls who had been bound to the Society, and on a writ of Habeas 
Corpus were taken to Lebanon. After a full hearing before the 
Court they were remanded to the custody of the Shakers. In the 
early part of the year mob violence had been threatened (on what 
pretext the Hampton MS. does not state), and even some des- 
peradoes gathered at the cross-roads in a threatening manner. 

An incendiary burned the cow barn at the West Brick, on 
December 12, 1854, with all its contents, consisting of 22 cows and 
4 calves. 

April 1, 1857, a tract of land, containing 1,500 acres, was pur- 
chased in Clinton County, Ohio. The object was to start a 
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colony, but as the enterprise proved a failure, some years later 
the tract was sold for $30,000, — the purchase price having been 
$18,000. 

“ Jehovah’s Chosen Square ”’ is first mentioned in the Hamp- 
ton MS. for September 7, 1845, where the whole Society was 
want to meet in the summer season, and there preached, announced 
their faith, good resolutions, sang, marched, danced, etc., from 
two to three hours, —then marched home singing most of the 
way. This spot was an enclosed piece of ground of half an acre, 


NEW COW BARN. 


in the woods, about two-thirds of a mile from the Center Family, 
to the North East. 

During the reign of Eldér Martin the population is given as 
follows: In 1845 there were living at the Center House 107 per- 
sons, 74 at the South and 76 at the North, or 257 in all; in 1849 
there were belonging to the First Order 153 persons, and 74 to 
the Second Order, or 227 in all; in December 1850 there were 164 
belonging to the Center and 72 to the South Family ; in May 1853, 
there were 241 members, and in April 1857 the membership num- 
bered 264. “Up to this time, we had little foreboding of the fear- 
ful decimation we were destined to experience in later times.” 

Owing to pronounced eccentricities exhibited by Elder Mar- 
tin, in 1859, the Eastern Ministry having been consulted, de- 
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puted Daniel Boller, second in the Ministry at New Lebanon, 
to visit Union Village. On January 30, 1859, Elder Boller an- 
nounced that Elder Martin was released from the first gift and 
Elder Aaron Babbitt should succeed him, with Peter Boyd as 
second in the Ministry and Elder William Reynolds was placed 
in the First Order of Eldership. These appointments were rati- 
fied and confirmed by unanimous vote of the Church, and Elder 
Martin was directed to place his mantle upon Elder Babbitt. 


REIGN OF AARON BABBITT, 1859-1868. 


Elder Aaron Babbitt, as First in the Ministry moved into the 
Meeting House February 3rd, 1859. For the first time, in several 
years, the Church Covenant was read, both to the First and Second 


Orders, on the 27th. 

Elder Babbitt was called to pilot the ship through the stormy 
scenes of the Civil War. The war spirit, despite all efforts to the 
contrary, seized possession of some of the younger members, who 
enlisted. Others were drafted, and a fine imposed for not attend- 
ing general muster. Through the machinations of Samuel J. 
Tilden, the entire local conscription at New Lebanon, fell on the 
Shakers. Secretary Stanton decided that the Shakers, as fast as 
drafted should be furloughed, which was afterwards confirmed 
by President Lincoln. Although the Shakers opposed war, re- 
fused pensions and grants of lands for military services, observed 
national proclamations for Thanksgiving or fasting and prayers, 
yet they were not unmindful of the distress caused by such con- 
flicts. To the Sanitary Fair, held in Cincinnati, in 1863, the 
Shakers contributed the following: 1} barrels tomato catsup, I 
barrel sauer krout, 5 barrels dried apples, 1 barrel green apples, 
44 bushels dried sweet corn, 8 dozen brooms, 5 boxes garden 
seeds, 10 gallons gooseberry sauce, and 5 gallons apple preserves, 
—the whole valued at $158.50. Their energies were somewhat 
paralyzed by being called upon to relieve the distress of their 
brethren at South Union, Kentuck., who suffered from the horrors 
of war. , 
Occasionally the Shakers have received members who had 
gained considerable notoriety. In 1859 Richard Realf became a 
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member. He had been John Brown’s secretary during the Kansas 
troubles. He had undergone much suffering in establishing free- 
dom in Kansas, and was often in the greatest of dangers. He 
announced he was weary of the world and wanted rest. Being a 
man of uncommon abilities, he was placed where he could rapidly 
learn the thoughts of Shakerism. He soon became the greatest 
preacher ever connected with Union Village, and was heard with 
delight by both believers and unbelievers. His stay, however, was 
brief. He soon longed for the ways of the world, became a 
Major during the Civil War; afterwards was entangled by the 
wiles of a woman and committed suicide. 

In July 1859, an organized band of robbers, from Indiana, 
made preparations to rob the community, but the design was ex- 
posed by a member of the gang, and all necessary precautions 
taken to thwart the purpose. About the first of March 1860 quite 
a large amount of wheat and clothing were stolen, and shortly 
after a great number of shirts were taken. The thieves proved to 
be apostates. 

On March 4th, 1865 the Society lost by fire the Old North 
House with its contents, which contained a tin shop, broom shop, 
carpenter shop, shoemaker shop and sarsaparilla laboratory. The 
loss was about $10,000. This loss was aggravated by the fact that 
the Society was now $12,000 in debt. Although the constitution 
forbid indebtedness, and many members were opposed to incurring 
such a burden, yet the leaders decided that such, at times, was 
wisdom. 


Knitting machines were introduced in 1861. Previously the 
sisters and girls wrought goods by hand, and their work was 
sought for in the markets, knitted mittens and gloves sold readily 
at $6 per pair. 


The industries consisted of raising garden seeds, preserving 
and packing herbs, manufacturing woolen goods, brooms, flour, 
oils, extracts of roots for medicine, sorghum and of cattle. In 
1862 there was manufactured 2 barrels of grape wine, 30 gallons 
of currant wine and 60 gallons of strawberry for medicinal 
purposes. 
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There were many things that agitated the colony during Elder 
Babbitt’s reign. The Shakers had taken great care of children, 
but nearly all of them had left the community on arriving at lawful 
age; so that the care-takers were now few in number, and some- 
what enfeebled by age. It became a serious matter whether any 
more should be received. The questions of insurance against fire 
and a change in the mode of dress were seriously discussed. In 
1867, owing to thedepleted condition of numbers, there were grave 
fears expressed that the Colony might become extinct. In 1867 
the Eastern Ministry reprimanded the Community for regarding 
a proposition to have the Society incorporated. “ Can it be pos- 
sible,” say the Ministry, “that either the leaders of people of 
Union Village, have lost sight of the only true Order of the 
Church of Christ, and now wish to recede from their loyalty to 


Gospel Principles, and instead thereof, introduce a wordly form 


of Government? We do not perceive that any temporal advantage 
of importance would be derived from the introduction of laws gov- 
erning corporate bodies, but we do see wherein it would sap the 
foundation on which Christ’s Church must stand. Should we 
become a body politic, appointing our officers by ballot or vote, 
we then should be left to drift with the worldly tide and the Pow- 
ers of Earth and Hell would most surely prevail against us. But 
while we stand firmly on the Rock of Revelation, and maintain a 
Covenant — consecrated whole, our sacred inheritance will re- 
main secure from the ravages of worldly influences. Never, while 
reason remains with us, can we extend the least toleration as 
union toward permitting any Society of Believers to become an 
incorporated body.” 

The population of the Church on March 17, 1859 was 255; 
on January Ist, 1865 it was 167, and 152 at the close of 1867. 

On the 20th of July, 1868, the Eastern Ministry, then on a 
visit at Union Village, divided the temporal interests heretofore 
existing between the First and Second Orders of the Church, 
and set off each Family to itself, as far as finances, lands and 
houses were concerned. On-the 26th, the same Ministry an- 
nounced that Elders Aaron Babbitt and Cephas Halloway were 
released from their gift in the Ministry, and should take the 
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Eldership at the First Family; Elders Amos Parkhurst and Wil- 
liam Reynolds should be the Ministry, and Elder Philip F. Antes 
’ to be First in the Eldership of the Second Family. 


REIGN OF AMOS PARKHURST 1868-1875. 


The reign of Elder Amos Parkhurst commenced on July 27th, 
1868. It was not marked by any special occurrence, although 
questions of vital interest to the Society transpired. The question 
cf great importance was that of indebtedness, but the manner 
in which it was contracted does not appear. The blame is laid 
largely on the shoulders of Aaron Babbitt. There had been a 
large purchase of land, which the Hampton MS. condemned, 
owing to the paucity of their membership. Besides small tracts 
there was purchased 257 acres, in 1864, at $70 per acre, and in 
1869 another tract costing $9,000. In 1875 the indebtedness of the 
Society amounted to $20,000, on which there was paid 8 and 9 
per cent. interest. When the truth was revealed to the Society, 
all were appalled. Changes were at once made in the trusteeship. 
Money, at a reduced rate, was borrowed from other Communities 
of Believers, and the entire products of a portion of the estate 
was devoted to the payment of the debt. This was placed in 
the charge of Elder William Reynolds, and the first year liquidated 
$2,000 of the indebtedness. In 1869, the woolen factory was dis- 
mantled, as it could not compete with similar mills. August 6, 
1870 an incendiary burned the large grain and stock barn, the 
loss about $25,000. : 

During the months of May and June, 1870, Durham cattle, 
to the amount of $11,535 was sold. 

Singing school and instrumental music were introduced in 
1870. 

In 1871, a committee attended the Spiritualistic Convention, 
held in Cleveland, and participated in the proceedings. The 
Shakers and Spiritualists, on different occasions held conferences ; 
but this was finally abandoned, for there was but little in common 
between them. 

The MS. first specially notices recreations in the memoranda 
for 1871. During the whole period of their history the Elders 
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of the various Communities were given to visits. The general 
members had their recreations in rides to neighboring towns, 
picnics in the woods, and the Harvest ride was always celebrated. 

The years 1873, 4 and 5 were marked by great agitation and 
speculation about the revision of the Constitution. It was urged 
that the leaders had two much and the lay members too little free- 
dom, etc. It was left to Elder Hervey L. Eades of South Union, 
to draw up a new Constitution. This production was so faulty 
as to be rejected. During the depression in the money market, 
in 1874, the Believers at Union Village gave away 4,300 meals of 
victuals to the hungry poor. 

On the 7th of July, 1875, E'der Giles B. Avery, second in 
the Ministry at New Lebanon arrived at Union Village, and seven 
days later the following changes took place: Eldress Sally Sharp, 
who for many years had stood first in the Ministry was released, 
and Eldress Naomi Ligier, was promoted from the Second to the 
First place, and Eldress Adaline Wells, of Watervliet, Ohio, was 
appointed Second in the Ministry. Elder Amos Parkhurst was 
made Second and Elder William Reynolds First in the Ministry. 


REIGN OF WILLIAM REYNOLDS 1875-1881. 


Elder William Reynolds became First in the Ministry on July 
14th, 1875. This change appears to have been made owing to the 
financial stress under which the Society was laboring. This dis- 
tress was heightened by the failure of a bank in Lebanon, in 1877, 
in which the Shakers had deposited the sum of $7,568, which was a 
total loss. 

This epoch notes three matters to the Shakers of much im- 
portance, that came under discussion. From time to time much 
commotion attended with acrimony, occurred between the pro- 
gressive and conservative portion of the Society on the subject 
of the wearing of beard. From the beginning it was the rule that 
the beard should be shaved once a week, and oftener if the in- 
dividual was so disposed. The Brethren of the progressives 
thought to allow the beard to grow immunity would be secured 
against throat and eye trouble. It was, after much labor and 
‘discussion, permitted to those who plead health; then allowed to 
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all within a certain prescribed mode; and, finally, the whole subject 
was left optional. On January Ist, 1881, at a business meeting it 
was decided that some of the property should be insured. This 
policy has ever since been carried into effect. Lively dancing and 
the square step exercise had been a part of the religious exercises 
from the beginning. May 27, 1880, it was announced that these 
exercises would cease, owing to the decrease in numbers and the 
members being too aged. 

The intellectual improvement had received quite an impetus. 
In 1871 a Lyceum was established, which interested the younger 
portion, and even some of the middle-aged. In it were taught, 
grammar, composition, declamation, and correct language in ad- 
dress. There were also rehearsals of comic and absurd pieces, as 
well as recitations of serious, dictactic, poetic, and sententious 
character. These proceedings were frowned upon by the Min- 
istry, but in 1875, the Eastern Ministry being on a visit, after 
witnessing an exhibition, gave it their approval. 

The Shakers took advantage of the Ohio School laws, and 
came under its provision, so that in 1879, there was a liberal 
curriculum; a Shaker teacher employed, which returned to the 
Society $450 per year, which was not a large sum owing to 
the taxes they paid. 

An incendiary, on January 2, 1876, burned the North cow 
barn with 39 head of cattle. This was supposed to have grown 
out of a law suit about a rented peach orchard, which the Second 
Society gained in Court, from an outsider. It was discovered that 
the employment of hired help was not conducive to the best in- 
terests of the Society. However, in later years, they were forced 
to it. 

Our Chronicler for 1878, remarks: “We began to feel 
seriously, during this year, the want of more members and 
greater efficiency and talent among those who from time to 
time come in among us. They seemed to belong to a class that 
were not in possession of either talent, or strength of purpose, 
such as was necessary to the well-being and perpetuity of the 
Institution, but we had to do the best we could with them, think- 
ing they might answer the purpose of tiding over our depressed 
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condition, until better times might reach and favor us with better 
material.’’ The middle of the year 1880, the entire Society num- 
bered only 162 souls. 

For the year 1877, the Hampton MS. speaks on the subject 
of funerals. ‘Our funerals have not thus far been described. 
They were, and are, devoid of all ostentation, and even the ground 
in which we are interred, would never be suspected of being a 
cemetery. It is leveled off and planted in forest trees, and the 
spot where the remains of our dear friends lay, is not marked by 
even a head or foot-stone. When one has deceased, the cadaver 
is washed and wrapped in a shroud. At the proper time it is 
placed in the coffin and allowed to be viewed by all who desire, 
and especially at the close of the funeral. All who reasonably can, 
are’ required to attend funerals, and if the weather is favorable, 
also the burial. When the members are assembled, a solemn hymn 
is sung, and then all are seated. The meeting is then addressed 
by the Elder, or some one appointed to this gift. This is generally 
followed by short and sententious discourse from any who feel 
so disposed. In these expressions of sentiment, as well as that 
of the chief speaker, an affectionate reference is had to the 
merits and good qualities that were characteristic of the deceased ; 
and also to the necessity of living a life here, that shall recom- 
mend us to the Heavenly Home and the happy scenes to be en- 
joyed by those who faithfully live in obedience to their highest 
consciousness of right, while passing through the shades and 
shadows of this rudimental sphere. The funeral lasts sufficiently 
long to give every one an opportunity to speak who desires it, and 
a second hymn, and a last view of the corpse closes the cere- 
monies.” 

Eldress Sally Sharp died April 7, 1879, at the age of 8o. 
Nearly her entire life had been spent in the Society. For 39 
years she was one of the Ministry, during 35 of which she was 
First in the Order. She was just, upright and sincere, extremely 
sympathetic, and took upon herself the sorrows and tribulations 
of others. 

Elder William Reynolds departed this life May 13, 1881, 
deeply regretted by all. His whole life, after joining the Shakers, 
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was given to the upbuilding of the cause he»had espoused. He 
joined the Society in 1837, and died in his 67th year. 


REIGN OF MATTHEW B. CARTER, 1881-1890. 


The Eastern Ministry arrived at Union Village on June gth, 
1881, and on the 15th appointed Matthew B. Carter and Oliver C. 
Hampton to succeed William Reynolds and Amos Parkhurst. 
The whole church, assembled for the purpose, sanctioned the ap- 
pointment by the raising of hands. 

The greatest event during the reign of Elder Carter, and 
which distinctly marked the decline of Shakerism in the West. 
was the dissolution of the Colony at North Union, near Cleve- 
land, after a career of 67 years. On May 23, 1889, the Union 
Village and Eastern Ministry met the entire Society of North 
Union, and then decided to break up the Colony and move the 
members to Watervliet, near Dayton, O., and Union Village. 
The dissolution took place on the 15th of the following October, 
the greater part of the members going to Watervliet. The fol- 
lowing December the North Union property was sold for $316,- 
000. ‘bhen followed a long law suit. A part of the North 
Union property was consecrated by various members of the sur- 
name of Russell. Certain heirs, not Shakers, brought suit to 
recover the property. The court awarded the property to the 
Shakers, after costing them $12,000. 

Other disasters were encountered. On January 22, 1884, 
the Elder at the West Frame Family, absconded with $500 be- 
longing to that family, and probably appropriated still more. 
On July 24, 1890, John Wilson, acting in the capacity of Farm 
Deacon, took off and clandestinely sold $700 worth of stock and 
left for parts unknown. In 1885, the Society commenced loaning 
the Dayton Furnace Co. money, and all told $16,000. By 1890 
they realized it was a case of misplaced confidence, and the work 
of a shrewd lawyer. This loss was total. Added to all this there 
must be mentioned a destructive cyclone that visited them on the 
night of May 12, 1886. Several buildings were demolished, and 
many chimneys of other buildings were blowr down; hundreds 
of acres of forest, ornamental and fruit trees were uprooted; 
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miles of fences blown away, and some stock injured. So great 
was the calamity that it required quite a period to recover from it. 

Foes within did incalculable damage. April 12, 1890, the 
woodshed at the South House with a two story building were 
burned. On the 29th the dwelling, wash-house, with all the 
laundry machinery, and several. outhouses were consumed. 
This calamity broke up the old South House Family, whose 
members now became scattered among other families. This 
was considered the most disastrous occurrence which ever 
happened in the Community. Believing that the fire was 
the work of an incendiary, a detective was employed, who, 
in a few days, caught the wretch in the very act of 
trying to burn the West Frame Family dwelling. The vil- 
lain was living among the Shakers. He confessed all and was 
sent to the penitentiary for four years. 

During February, 1884, a liberal donation was sent to the 
sufferers made by the sudden rise of the Ohio River. 

Elder Carter died suddenly July 24, 1890. Almost from 
the beginning of his career among the Shakers he filled many 
important places of care and responsibility. He was strictly hon- 
est, modest and unassuming. 


REIGN OF JOSEPH R. SLINGERLAND, 1890 ina, 


The Ministry from New Lebanon 
and Unicn Village, on August 21, 1890, 
announced the following changes : Elder 
Joseph R. Slingerland to be First and 
Oliver C. Hampton Second in the Min- 
istry. The first mention of Elder Slin- 
gerland, in the Hampton MS. is for the 
year 1888, when he is on a visit from 
New Lebanon to all the Western So- 
cieties. The second reference is for 
April 19, 1889, when he arrives at 
Union Village to make that his home; 
and on the 12th of the following May 
was appointed Second in the Ministry. 











Dr. Jos. R. Slingerland. 
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Elder Slingerland is 59 years of age and joined the Shakers 
51 years ago. His lifé and philosophy is that of Shakerism in 
which he believes implicitly. He has a broad mind which 
no ism could thoroughly circumscribe. He strikes out for him- 
self and does his own thinking. He has read extensively and 
keeps rnentally abreast of the times. His mind is not only well 
cultured, but his education excellent, besides having taken a 
regular course in medicine. He is naturally reserved, but when 
aroused or interested becomes animated and an excellent conver- 
sationalist. His impulses are generous, but not blind to the fail- 
ing of humanity. He is of the mental temperament, below the 
average size, but not robust. With the exception of Elder Dar- 
row, more has devolved on Elder Slingerland than any other 
bishop of the Western Societies. With his sensitive nature he 
has witnessed events which must have. strained even his philoso- 
phy. He was a principal factor in the management of the dis- 
solution of the North Union and Watervliet Colonies; and the 
greater part’ of the burden rested upon his shoulders. The man- 
agement of the lawsuit over the North Union property rested 
with him. During that litigation a singular circumstance took 
place. It appeared that a vital point in the lawsuit was the 
original covenant signed by the North Union members. Neither 
this nor a copy could anywhere be secured. One night, in a 
dream, he went to the now abandoned office of the North Union 
Society, and in the northeastern room of that building he thrust 
his arm to the pit in a pile of papers, and from the bottom drew 
forth the desired document. ‘The next morning he set out early 
for North Union, so impressed was he by the dream. The train 
arrived late in Cleveland. In the darkness he drove out to the 
abandoned settlement, entered the building, felt around in the 
darkness until he reached a pile of papers, thrust in his hand, 
and pulled out a paper; called for a light, and to his great delight 
saw the desired paper. 

It was during the month of October, 1900, that the Water- 
vliet Community was dissolved, and its members, including those 
of North Union, who had settled there in 1889, removed to 
Union Village, and now constitute the North Family. 
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An effort was made in 1897 to start a colony near Brunswick, 
Georgia, where previously, 7,000 acres had been secured. This 
proved a failure. In 1898 the Society purchased over 40,000 
acres in Camden County, Georgia, and placed on it a small colony, 
mostly from Union Village. 

The membership having not only greatly decreased (60 in 
1897), but also in all the other Communities, and the majority 
becoming old, the buildings began to show the effects of time 
in so much so as to need repairs. Elder Slingerland supported by 
the Eastern Ministry, although greatly opposed at home, in 1891, 
set out repairs and improvements, on a gigantic scale. Modern 
ideas and improvements now ruled the day. So extensive was 


the plan that it required several years to consummate it. Not 
only were the buildings looked after, but the same year ten milesof 


hedge fence was contracted for, besides miles of wire fence placed 
in order. The fields were now thrown into 100 acre lots. In 
1893, pear, apple, cherry, peach and plum trees were set out to 
the number of 1,900. In 1895, practically all the lands had been 
rented, — the Society reserving the gardens and orchards. 

A schism broke out in 1893, the nature of which is not 
mentioned. It was finally amicably settled. The custom of 
kneeling just before sitting down to dine, was abandoned in 
1894. In 1895 the men were permitted to wear the hair in such 
style as suited the individual. The wearing of caps by the sisters, 
which had been rigidly enforced from the beginning, was aban- 
doned in the same year. 

The Hampton MS. ends with the year 1897. “At the com- 
mencement of this year (1897), we had become so reduced, that 
many serious thoughts were rife in the community as to the 
continuance and perpetuity thereof; if no better success attended 
our efforts in gathering in persons from the world, to fill the 
places of the fast declining members.’ It now became impos- 
cible to fill all the necessary offices with suitable persons. 

The MS. evidently is left in an unfinished condition. But 
in a journal kept by Mr. Hampton, the record is brought down 
to May 8, 1900. In this record we are informed that on January 
9, 1898, Oliver C. Hampton was released from his place as Sec- 
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ond in the: Ministry, but continued preaching 
until his death. 

The Ministry at Union Village, at this 
date (September 28, I901,) is as follows: 
First in the Ministry, Joseph R. Slingerland, 
with second place vacant. First in the Min- 
istry, on the Sisters side, Elizabeth Downing, 
and Second, Mary Green Gass. 

Elizabeth Downing, a direct descendant 
| of Oliver Cromwell, was born in Louisville, 
Ky., in 1828, and has been a Shaker since 
1840, living with the Community at Pleasant 
Hill, Ky., until she was removed to Union Village in 1889, to suc- 
ceed Louisa Farnham, as First in the Ministry, which occurred on 
May 12th. 

Mary Green Gass was born in England 
in 1848, and from infancy has been a Shaker. 
She was removed from Whitewater in 1897, 
to become Second in the Ministry, having 
been cppointed February 2lIst. 

To the present generation cf Shakers the 
tame of Emily Robi.son is sacred on account 
of her many virtues. She became a Shaker at 
the age of 8, and on May 12, 1889, was ap- 
pointed Second in the Ministry and so con- 


tinued until her death, January 17, 1897. 
Thos who read my article on the Shakers 


of North Union (Quarterly, July, 1900) may 
be interested in the welfare of Clymena Miner, 
who has been an Eldress since 1860. She 
saw the North Union Society in all its power, 
and numbering 200 souls. She now sees the 
remnant with but seven in number. Eldress 
Clymena Miner was born in Painesville, 
Ohio, December 1, 1832; was taken to the 
Shakers of North Union, by her mother, in 
1839; removed to Watervliet, October 15, 
1889, and on the dissolution of that Society, 
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removed to Union Village, October 11, 1900, and is now in full 
charge of the North or Second Family. Eldress Clymena is a 
bright, vivacious lady, and is as pleasant a person as one would 
desire to meet. She is well informed and an excellent conversa- 
tionalist. She is devoting the remainder of her life to the care 
of the people under her charge. 

One of the most interesting characters at Union Village is 
James H. Fennessy, who was born in Cincinnati in 1854, and be- 
came a Shaker in April, 1882; Farm-Deacon in 1887, and Trus- 
tee in 1898. In his honesty and business capacity the Society 
has unlimited confidence. They believe that he will extricate 
them from the most serious financial distress into which the So- 
ciety has ever fallen. it is to be sincerely hoped that their ex- 
pectations will be fully realized. 


CONCLUSION. 


As may be inferred the discipline of the Believers has been 
greatly relaxed. Even assent to the Shaker faith is no longer 
required. It is however demanded that the applicant for ad- 


mission shall have a good moral character, and also to have a 
healthy body and be under 50 years of age. Owing to the paucity 
of their numbers, public meetings are no longer held and their 
Meeting House is practically abandoned. Religious services are 
now conducted in the chapel of the Center House. There appears 
to be a general feeling among the Shakers of Union Village that 
the days of their existence as a Community are drawing to a 
close. The Shakers of the United States, from a membership 
of 4,000 in 1823, have dwindled to less than 600 in Igo1. 

In closing I desire to state that I have received the utmost 
courtesy, in the preparation of this article, from the Shakers of 
Union Village. During its preparation I received a presentation 
of a complete set of Shaker books, from the hands of Elder 
Joseph R. Slingerland and Eldress Clymena Miner. By my so- 
licitation, the former sent a selection of books *o the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. May these kina Shakers, 
and all others of their faith, continue long in the land. 


FRANKLIN, Oun10, Sept. 28, 1901. 





The Pioneer Poet Lawyer. 


THE PIONEER POET LAWYER. 


BY N. B. C. LOVE, D.D. 


A volume lies before me, the property of the Way Library, 
Perrysburg, Ohio. It is called 


“THE FOREST RANGERS.” 


It is a tale of the northwest wilderness of 1794. Wayne’s March 
and battles are a prominent feature, with possible incidents con- 
nected therewith, both of fact and fiction. 

The author was Andrew Coffinberry. Wright and Leg 
were the publishers, Columbus, Ohio, 1842. I do not know 
how large the edition, or the price, or popularity of the book. I 
have knowledge of but two copies. I saw the author in Sidney, 
Ohio, when I was a boy, in 1856, when he was 68 years old. 
‘He came there horseback, dressed in Colonial style, excepting 
the short knee breeches. He had a fine horse and his old style 
and somewhat stately appearance attracted attention as he rode 
through the streets. 

Mr. Coffinberry was born in Martinsburg, Berkeley County, 
Virginia, August 20, 1788. His parents were German. They 
moved to Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1806, and to Lancaster, Ohio, 1807, 
where he studied law, and to Perrysburg in 1836, when he acted 
as the legal adviser of Governor Lucas in the “Michigan and 
Ohio Boundary War.” 

Here, this year he was associated with Leonard B. Gurley, 
the pioneer poet preacher, who was presiding elder of the Mau- 
mee District, Michigan Conference. 

As a lawyer Mr.'Coffinberry ranked with his coadjutors, 
such as Thomas Ewing, C. H. Sherman, William and Henry 
Stanbery, G. B. Way, John C. Spink, H. S. Commager, M. R. 
Waite and others. He had a grace and stateliness in court that 
secured to him the title of “Count.” 

Judge James M. Coffinberry, Cleveland, Ohio, was his son, 
sometime deceased. But it is not my purpose to write a memoir, 
nor give incidents of his pioneer life in the practice of law in 
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Northern and Western Ohio, but to review his pioneer poem, 
“The Forest Rangers.” 

In some parts it has real merit, but is quaint in its plot and 
arrangement. Incidents, too, are introduced that clog instead 
of beautifying the poem. 

When it was written in 1842, Northwestern Ohio was largely 
a wilderness. The Wyandot Indians were yet in their Sandusky 
Reservation, and the various Indian tribes along the Maumee 
had emigrated only four or five years before. 

The poem is flavored with the aroma of the rivers, forests, 
the wild, free life of the early Northwest, rather than with the 
halls of learning and the environment of the culture of an older 
civilization. It is divided into seven Cantos: The Capture, The 
Narration, The March, The Hazard, The Rescue, The Prepara- 
tion and The Conclusion. 

In the Prelude, the primeval forests are described, and 
a prayer offered to 


“The sweet genius of the forest shade, 
Where nature’s treasures bloom, 
And Flora decorates the glade.” 


* * * * 


Deign thy enchantment to impart, 
To fan the latent flame 
That swells and animates his heart, 
A Bard without a name, 
Who fain would sing of wildwood fare, 
The redman’s vast retreat, 
And paint its ills and terrors where 
Its varied evils meet. 


The first scene is on the Auglaize River, where the 
“Woodland warblers woke their lays, 
Till the extended forest run 
With joyous notes of Sylvan song.” 


Here we are introduced to a lone white man: 


“A wildered stranger in the land, 
All drenched with dew drops, reached her strand.”’ 
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“‘He cautious trod the brushwood o’er, 

Until he reached the River’s shore, 

Then bended low, his brows to lave 
Beneath her cool and limpid wave, 

To sooth and calm his fevered blood; 

Then slaked his thirst from her pure flood— 
Arising then, erect he stood, | 

And seemed the genius of the wood.” 


And as the poet scans him he exclaims: | 


“The man was six feet high in stature; 
Genius and beauty marked each feature, 
And whomsover glanced on him, 
Discerned Herculean strength of limb.” 


His age seemed to be twenty-four years; he was dressed 
in dark green homespun, soiled with traces of blood. He seemed 
intent on some important mission: 


“The stranger here surveyed each pass— 
Each inlet, copse and soft morass, 
Observant still of every sound, 

That woke the solitude around; 

And every impress of the sand 
His restless eye with caution scanned.” 


He then unpacked his sack and ate a hasty meal of har- 
dened deer meat, then passed northward along the river’s bank. 
There is no mistaking here the Ranger of the Northwest 
territory of a hundred years ago. And this stranger figures in 
the poem to the end. Caution was necessary, for the Indians 
were on the alert, and were congregating to meet Mad Anthony 


Wayne. 


At the mouth of the Auglaize were 


“Mustering strong the Kaskaskies, 
Wyandots and Miamies, 

Also the Potawatames, 

The Delaware and Chippewas, 
The Kickapoos and Ottawas, 
Shawnoes and many strays 

From almost every Indian nation.” 


These and other Indians had almost full occupancy of the 


Northwest, and even after St. Clair’s defeat up to the victory of 
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Wayne. Many backwoodsmen and forest rangers, captured, had 
been burned at the stake, or butchered in the presence of wife 
and children. 


“And thus the ruthless savage legion, 
All the trackless Western region, 

Save when the band of gallant Wayne, 
Lay further westward in campaign.” 


Had full control. General Wayne’s army at this time, May, 
1794, was being augmented at Fort Wayne, where the City of 
Fort Wayne now stands. At evening time the “Stranger” found 
himself in the vicinity of an Indian village, Ockenoxy. It was 
afterwards known as Sharloe, and was the old “Seat of Justice” 
for Paulding County, Ohio. 

A hungry panther followed the stranger as night drew on. 
He was in a dilemma: a fire would protect from wild beasts but 
would expose him to the Indians. 

Just then, looking up a deep ravine, 


“A hunter’s fire he discried, 

Then peering through with doubt and care, 
He saw the hunter on his lair 

Of broken bough all fresh and green, 
Just wrenched from an adjacent linn.” 


The American “panther’s eye behind him glared” and before him 
the camp fire blazed. Then he resolved 


“To rush on the human foe, 
And life or death the truth to know.” 


And rushing up, 


“By the nigh fire’s flickering light 
He saw the hunter’s skin was white.” 


They were glad to meet each other and this second person, the 
hunter, said, in the backwoodsmen’s vernacular: 
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“Stranger, you’re welcome to my fire, 
Unloose your pack and set up nigher, 

I tuck you for some Ingin whelp, 

A sneaking around to get my skelp, 

But then I thought it curious quite, 
That my dog, Tray, should show no fight; 
Well "now sit down and dry your feet 
While I get suthin’ good to eat.” 


A conversation between the two followed, and the story in 
smoothly flowing rhyme is given. The hunter’s story was in 
brief : — 

“T used to live on the Kenawas 

Till burnt out by the devlish ’Tawas, 

They killed my wife, the poor, dear critter, 

I never, never can forgit her.” 


His wife was not killed and burned in his cabin as he supposed 
but was in captivity. 
The supper prepared by the “hunter” for the “Stranger” 
friend was:: 
“Wild turkey reking from the coals, 
And venison dried on slender poles, 
Wild honeycomb as clear as air, 
And water from the brook as fair, 
Now furnished him a simple fast, 
Most grateful to his hungering taste.” 


These together agreed, to range the forest and hunt “Injins.” 
They found an open small prairie, and hid in some bushes that 
they might see any one passing near. 
They concluded, however, that it was better to find and 
join the Army of Wayne, for 
“Watch as you may that sooner or late, 
You will fall a victim to their hate.” 


The stranger tells his friend his story: 


“T go to seek a captive maid 

And trust in heaven to give her aid 
With belief that General Wayne 

In this dire strait, may lend some train, 
I now persue this toilsome route 


To range the wood and find him out. 
* * * * * 
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The maid and I were seized together, 
As thoughtlessly we trod the heather 
Between the River and the Bayou, 
Along the margin of the Ohio.” 


He tells how he killed his captors and escaped, all of which is 
sensational, yet no doubt true to life. He had thought himself 
lost in the great forest, and was happy to know nearly where 
he was. 

The hunter’s sympathy was aroused, and he said to the 
stranger : — 


“And so I will go with you through, 

And help you hunt for General Wayne, 
And if so be he gives you men, 

To hunt your gal the wildwood through, 
Then, stranger, I’ll hunt with you too.” 


This hunter’s name was Thomas Gibbs. As the two men and 
Tray slowly crawled through the tangled woods, the dog silently 
indicated the nearness of Indians. The hunter put his ear hard 
on the ground, and said he heard three men walking, and, peer- 
ing closely he saw the three about a hundred yards distant. 
Picking their men, with two balls they did their work, and two 
Indians fell. The third escaped. 


Rushing up they found one dead, but the other only stunned. 
He proved to be a white man in Indian costume, and was the 
notorious Simon Girty. They were happy and continued toward 
Wayne’s Army, but were waylaid, and in turn were taken pris- 
oners, and Girty taunted them with the horrid execution they 
should receive. 

The Poet leaves the rangers in captivity and takes the reader 
to Girty’s Point or Island, six miles above Napoleon, Ohio. 
When the writer visited this historic scene thirty years ago, the 
place belonged to Elijah Gunn. The island then was clothed in 
great luxuriance of native timber, such as walnut, elm, poplar, 


sycamore and linn, also a smaller growth of willows and iron- 
wood. I have heard the early pioneers tell many interesting 
stories of this location in the pioneer days, which I will not 
repeat here. 
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At this place in 1794 was Girty’s headquarters and to this 
point was “Julia” brought, “A maiden of seventeen years” and 
the married woman known as “Nancy.” This woman was evi- 
dently of Scotch-Irish origin and was a-fair specimen of the 
uncultured pioneer young wife, loyal, brave and kind. 


he matron’s age seemed to be 
Tween twenty-one and twenty-three ; 
Her constitution firm and sound, 
Her stature, graceful, tall and round, 
Her visage though much weather tanned, 
Was open, generous and blond; 
Her eye with kind affection beamed, 
And time had been when she was deemed 
A rural beile, and did obtain 
The praise of many a rustic swain.” 


And the young lady captive is described: 


“The nymph was beautiful as light, 
Her skin was almost alabaster white, 
Save, to her cheeks was lent 
The damask roses’ richest tint, 

Her lips when parted did disclose, 
Two fair and perfect pearly rows, 
Her silky inglets, jetty hue 

O’er her fairneck their contrast threw; 
Her raven brow in arch praise, 

Lent grace and lustre to her eyes; 
Those sparkling orbs of purest blue, 
Evinced a kindly heart and true; 
Proportions of the’fairest mould.” 


Oft repeated efforts at winning the hand and heart of this 
beautiful captive were made by Girty, and by intimidation and 
the persuasive powers of the matron were, as Girty thought, in 
the same direction, but without avail. 

The matron was claimed by a high and honorable minded 
Chief who saw only in her redemption money. The maiden had 
a history. I give it briefly in part, epitomizing the poem: 


“Her father’s name was Henry Gray 
And dwelt on Chesapeake bay.” 
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She was sent to college and just a short time before her gradu- 
ation her parents died, her uncle being executor and he dying, 
his son came into possession of the estate and business. This 
cousin became infatuated with her. She had, however, fallen 
in love with George Vernon, a fellow student. Her cousin by 
intercepting letters and interpolating, secured an estrangement 
between the young lady and George. 

Her cousin selling out all the possessions, with his mother, 
sister and Julia started for New Orleans, by the way of Wheel- 
ing, promising the latter to set her off in Kentucky, so she 
might live with an uncle. This promise he did not propose keep- 
ing, and his sister told Julia all about his designs. These she 
communicated to George by letter and pleaded with him to rescue 
her. This he did by intercepting the flat boat and getting 
aboard, he induced the cousin of Julia to tie the boat up until 
he could confer with her, which was done on the Ohio side. 
When ashore George and Julia were captured by the Indians 
and carried by different captors into the wilderness. The story 
is tgld in verse and often well, although much of it is rhyming 
prose. 


Julia ends the narrative saying: 


“T saw not but as if entranced, 

I felt myself with force advanced, 
Far up the rugged wood crowned hill 
By painted ruffians at their will.” 


The next division has to do with the marching of Wayne’s 
Army. 

The inroads of the Indians and their triumph over General 
Harman’s and Wayne’s armies made them insolent and ag- 
gressive : 

And a nation’s tears and wrongs, 
Roused to her aid heroic throngs, 
To quell her border strife— 

Into the forest depths they go, 
And fight where lurks the foe, 

Or cease with ceasing life.’ 
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Wayne’s Army assembled ; 


“Where the St. Joseph swept along— 
And the St. Mary’s poured her purling tide.” 


And here the backwoodsmen, 


“Each with his sack beneath his head, 
Lay on simple greensward bed.” 


Which was more comfortable 


“Than midst a sultry August air, 
In a narrow crowded tent.’ 


With the morning; 


“The doubling sounds of drum and fife, 
Awoke a scene of busy life, 

And did for the stern march prepare, 
Along with Miami’s banks where 
They hoped to meet the lurking foe, 
In steady combat, blow to blow.” 


While the descriptions of the make-up of the Army, its 
commissary clothing, military drill, marching, amusements, etc., 


are often entertaining and instructive, I cannot use the space to 
transfer them in this article. 


The army underway plodded through swamps and forests, 
planted a fort at Defiance, and soon sought and found the massed 
Indian brows under Turkeyfoot at the foot of the Rapids — the 
results are known. The poem at length describes all. During 
this time the captives were with Girty’s band. The stranger 
and Gibbs the Hunter saw the captives bound to the stake and 
the lighting of the fires about them, and slipping in the darkness 
nearer from the river, filled their caps with water and with yells 
and great noise rushed to their rescue and quenched the lighted 
fires and their persecutors panic-stricken fled; and the captives, 
in the night, no one speaking a word, with their deliverers 
reached Wayne’s Army, which was then only a few miles distant. 

The Forest Rangers turned over their captives. Next 
morning when Gibbs called to see the captives, to his great 
astonishment and joy, found Nancy, the matron, as one raised 
from the dead, and his beautiful boy whom he had not before 
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seen. George Vernon calling a few minutes later recognized 
Julia, his affianced, and — 


“Julia was all blushing in her charms, 
Was given to her lover’s arms.” 

And thus ended all the toils and dangers 
Of these praiseworthy “Forest Rangers.’ 


Simon Girty fought in the battle of the “Fallen Timber” 
and wounded and branded by white men and red fled to Canada. 

Here ends this early epic poem of the Maumee Valley. It 
is worthy a place in the Library of all who delight in pioneer- 
literature, which gives correct and graphic views of this heroic 
period of 1794. While a hundred years ago there were those 
in the Northwest who wrote verses, most of which were the 
crudest doggerels, yet an occasional gem fell from their pens, 
but one only wrote an epic, Count Coffinberry. Critically there 
is little to be said of the poem, it has faults and blemishes but 
it is correct in rhythm, accent, rhyme, and flows as gracefully 
aleng as the Miami of the Lakes in the leafy month of June. 





The Siege of Fort Meigs. 


THE SIEGE OF FORT MEIGS. 


BY H. W. COMPTON. 


The construction of Fort Meigs by General William Henry 
Harrison in the early spring of 1813, and its siege by the British 
general, Proctor, and the renowned chief Tecumseh in May of 
that year, was one of the important incidents in the war of 1812. 
But few of those who now look at the ruins of Fort Meigs, slum- 
bering upon the high, grassy plateau opposite the village of 
Maumee, can realize the fearful struggle that took place amid 
those peaceful surroundings. from May first to May fifth, 1813. 
The incessant roar of heavy artillery, the ceaseless rattle of mus- 
ketry, the shock of arms in the onset of contending soldiers, British 
and American, mingled with the piercing yells of Tecumseh’s. 
infuriated savages, for five days and nights, during the frightful 
siege, broke the quiet of the valley, now dotted with its peaceful 
homes and prosperous villages. To understand aright the his- 
toric importance of Fort Meigs’ struggle in the War of 1812 it 
will be necessary to review the events leading up to the construc- 
tion of that important stronghold, recount the main events of its 
successful resistance to armed invasion, and then point out the 
beneficent result that ensued from the valorous defense by Har- 
rison and his beleaguered heroes. 

The War of 1812, or “Madison’s War,” as it was called by 
unfriendly critics of the administration, was declared June eigh- 
teenth, 1812. There was great opposition to the war in the sea- 
board states, especially among the bankers, merchants and manu- 
facturers. A war with England was greatly dreaded, as our weak 
country was then just beginning to recover from its long and ex- 
haustive struggle for independence and was beginning to reap 
some of the fruits of peace and prosperity. Many believed that 
we had nothing to gain and much to lose by a war with England, 
as she had great armies in the field and practically ruled the seas. 
But the provocation to war was great, and the national pride and 
_ indignation of the Americans was roused to the highest pitch by 
the insolent aggressions of England toward our commerce and 
our sailors. England’s “Orders in Council,” in reprisal for 
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Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees, excluded our merchant ships 
from almost every port of the world, unless the permission: of 
England to trade was first obtained. In defiance of England’s 
paper blockade of the world our ships went forth to trade with 
distant nations. Hundreds of them were captured, their contents 
confiscated and the vessels carried as prizes into English ports. 
But this was not all. The United States recognized the right of 
an alien to be “naturalized” and become a citizen of this country, 
but England held to the doctrine, “Once an Englishman always 
an Englishman.” In consequence of this our ships were inso- 
lently hailed and boarded by the war sloops and frigates of Eng- 
land and six thousand American sailors in all were dragged from 
our decks and impressed into the British service. In addition to 
these insults and aggressions it was well known to the United 
States that English agents in the Northwest were secretly aiding 
and encouraging the wild Indian tribes of the Wabash and Lake 
Superior regions to commit savage depredations upon our frontier 
settlements. About this time an Indian chieftain of the Shaw- 
anese tribe, Tecumseh by name, like King Philip and Pontiac 
before him, conceived the idea of rallying ali the Indian tribes 
together and driving the white men out of the country. 
Tecumseh was of a noble and majestic presence, was pos- 
sessed of a lofty and magnanimous character and was endowed 
with a gift of irresistible eloquence. Tecumseh hada brother 
called the Prophet, who claimed to be able to foretell future events 
’ and secure victories and effect marvelous cures by his charms and 
incantations. Harrison, then governor of the Indiana Territory, 
was active in securing Indian lands by purchase and treaty for 
supplying the oncoming tide of white men who pressed hard upon 
the Indian boundary lines. Tecumseh and the Prophet sent their 
emissaries abroad and organized a great confederacy which re- 
fused to cede the title to the lands of the Wabash valley, as had 
been agreed upon by separate tribes. They even came down into 
the valley and built a town where Tippecanoe Creek flows into 
the Wabash. Harrison, alarmed at these signs of resistance, 
_ called the plotters to account. The Prophet, all of whose machina- 
tions were based upon fraud and deception, denied everything. 
3ut Tecumseh marched proudly down to Vincennes with four 
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hundred braves behind him and in the council, in a speech of great 
eloquence and power, set forth the burning wrongs of his people 
and asked for justice and redress. 

When Tecumseh had finished, an officer of the governor 
pointed to a vacant chair and said, “Your father asks you to take 
a seat by his side.”” Tecumseh drew his mantle around him and 
proudly exclaimed, “My father! The sun is my father, and the 
earth my mother, in her bosom I will repose.” He then calmly 
seated himself upon the bare ground. 

But the plotting and the intriguing among the hostile Indians 
continued, Tecumseh traveling everywhere and inciting a spirit 
of war and defiance. Harrison became alarmed at the formidable 
preparation of the savages and marched from Vincennes with 
nine hundred soldiers to disperse the hostile camp at Prophet’s 
town on the Wabash at Tippecanoe. The chiefs came out to meet 
him and with professions of friendship promised on the next day 
to grant all that he desired. Harrison was deceived by this recep- 
tion and encamped upon the spot which the chiefs pointed out. 
In the dark hours of the early morning the treacherous Prophet 
and his inflamed followers crept silently upon the sleeping soldiers 
of Harrison, shot the sentinels with arrows and with frightful 
yells burst into the circle of the camp. At the first fire the well- 
trained soldiers rolled from their blankets and tents and with, 
fixed bayonets rushed upon ‘their red foes. For two hours a 
bloody struggle ensued, but the valor and discipline of the whites 
prevailed. The Indians were scattered and their town was burned. 
Tecumseh was not present at the battle of Tippecanoe, but the 
Prophet, at a safe distance upon a wooded height, inspired his 
braves by wild hallooings and weird incantations. His pretenses 
were so discredited by the result of the battle that he was driven 
out of the country and sank into obscurity. But not so with 
Tecumseh. His heart was filled with rage and hatred against 
Harrison and the American soldiers. He knew that war was just 
trembling in the balance between England and the United States. 
He immediately repaired to Malden at the mouth of the Detroit 
river and proffered the aid of himself and his confederacy against 
the United States. This famous battle of Tippecanoe, fought in 
the dark, November seventh, 1811, was really the first blow 
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struck in the war which was openly declared in the following June. 
The Indians now fondly hoped that the English would deliver 
their country from the grasp of the Americans. And the English 
on their part were profuse in their promises of’speedy deliver- 
ance and in their gifts of arms and supplies of all kinds. The war 
in the west was indeed but another siruggle for the possession 
of the lands between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi. And 
had England won in the contest, not Tecumseh and his confed- 
eracy would have had the hunting grounds of their forefathers 
restored, but Canada would have been enlarged by the addition 
of the Old Northwest to her own domain. It was far easier 
for the United States to declare war than to prosecute it to a suc- 
cessful issue. Our country was without an army and without a 
navy and had but scanty means for creating either. England had 
armies of experienced veterans and a vast navy. Ohio had less 
than 250,000 inhabitants and her line of civilized settlements did 
not extend more than fifty miles north of the Ohio River. What- 
ever part Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky should play in the contest 

must be done by conveying troops and munitions of war over a 


road two hundred miles long through the wilderness. 


As the campaign was planned against Canada these supplies 
for the raw recruits of the west had to be transported northward 
over roads cut toward Lake Erie and Detroit through the swamps 
and tangled morasses of the unbroken forest. The line of contest 
between the two nations was over five hundred miles long, extend- 
ing from Lake Champlain to Detroit. The Americans held three 
important points of vantage, Plattsburg, Niagara and Detroit. 
The British held three on the ‘Canada side of the line, Kingston, 
Toronto and Malden. At the latter place (now Amherstberg) 
the British had a fort, a dockyard and a fleet of war vessels, thus 
controlling Lake Erie. The Americans soon had three armies 
in the field eager to invade and capture Canada. One under Hull, 
then governor of Michigan Territory, with two thousand men, 
was to cross the river at Detroit, take Malden and march east- 
ward through Canada. Another army under Van Rensselaer was 
to cross the Niagara River, capture Queenstown, effect a junction 
with Hull and then capture Toronto and march eastward.on Mon- 
treal. The third army under Dearborn at Plattsburg was.to cross 
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the St. Lawrence, join Hull and Van Rensselaer before Montreal 
and capture that city. The combined forces were then to march 
‘on Quebec, take that city and thus complete the invasion and con- 
quest of Canada. This fine program was not carried out. It 
would have taken the combined genius of a Napoleon and a Caesar 
to have executed such a plan of battle over such immense dis- 
tances. 

The plain truth is the Americans had in the field at this time 
only raw, ill-disciplined troops and absolutely no generals with 
abilities which fitted them to command such expeditions. Hull, 
according to orders, crossed the Detroit River to Sandwich and 
there in vacillating indecision dawdled away the time for several 
weeks without advancing upon Malden only a few miles away. 
When he heard that Mackinac Island had fallen into British 
hands he began to quake in his boots, and thought of retreating. 
Soon he received news that an Ohio convoy destined for Detroit 
had been attacked and was in danger of capture. This settled it. 
Hull quickly retreated across the river to Detroit with all his 
forces with no thought but for protecting his own line of com- 
munication, for he had reached Detroit originally from Urbana 
by a road which he had cut through the wilderness by way of 
Kenton and Findlay. Brock, the brave and skillful British gen- 
eral commanding at Malden, immediately followed Hull across 
the river and demanded the surrender of Detroit with threats of 
a magsacre by his Indian allies if Hull did not comply. To his 
credit be it said, Hull refused, and the Americans picpared tor 
battle. Brock marched up to within five hundred yards. The 
Americans were ready and eager for the fray and the artillerymen 
stood at their guns with lighted matches, when to the dismay 
and shame of all, the Stars and Stripes was lowered from the 
flag staff of the fort and the white flag of surrender was run up. 
Hull had weakened at the last moment and had given up the whole 
of Michigan Territory, and also Detroit with all its troops, guns 
and stores, and even surrendered detachments of troops twenty- 
five miles distant. The officers and soldiers of Hull were over- 
whelmed with rage and humiliation at this cowardly surrender. 
The officers broke their swords across their knees and tore the 
epaulets from their uniforms. Poor old Hull, it is said, had done 
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good service in the Revolutionary War, but he had reached his 
dotage and his nerve had departed, and moreover he had a daugh- 
ter in Detroit whom he dearly loved and on whose account he 
dreaded an Indian massacre. 

Hull’s troops had also been greatly diminished in numbers, 
the government had been negligent in reinforcing him and he was 
confronted by about one thousand British soldiers and fifteen hun- 
dred bloodthirsty Indians. These facts may have helped to lead 
him into this shameful and cowardly capitulation. Hull was after- 
wards courtmartialed and tried on three charges of treason, cow- 
ardice and conduct unbecoming an officer. He was convicted on 
the two latter charges and was sentenced to be shot, but was sub- 
sequentiy pardoned on account of former services. 

Another disaster in the West accompanied Hull’s surrender. 
When he heard Mackinac had fallen he at once sent Winnimac, 
a friendly chief, to Chicago, and advised Captain Heald, com- 
manding at Fort Dearborn, to evacuate the fort with his garrison 
and go to Fort Wayne. 


Heald heeded this bad advice. He abandoned the fort with 
his garrison of about sixty soldiers, together with a number of 
women and children. He had no sooner left the precincts of the 
fort than his little company was attacked by a vast horde of treach- 
erous Pottawatomies who had pretended to be friends but who 
had been inflamed by the speeches and warlike messages of 
Tecumseh. The little band of whites resolved to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible and defended themselves with the utmost 
bravery, even the women fighting valiantly beside their husbands. 
During the fray one savage fiénd climbed into a baggage wagon 
and tomahawked twelve little children who had been placed there 
for safety. In this unequal contest William Wells, the famous 
spy who had served Wayne so well, lost his life. Nearly all of the 
little Chicago garrison were thus massacred in the most atrocious 
manner. Inthe meantime Van Renssellaer’s army at Niagara had 
failed to take Queenstown and a part of it under Winfield Scott, 
after a brave resistance, had been captured. Dearborn’s army on 
Lake Champlain passed the summer in idleness and indecision 
and accomplished nothing. 
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Thus closed with failure and disaster the campaign of the 
year 1812. 

January, 1813, opened with still another tragedy of the divest 
character. General Winchester had been appointed to the chief 
command of the army of the west after the surrender of Hull; 
but this appointment raised a storm of opposition among the 
troops, who desired General Harrison to be in supreme command. 
Harrison was extremely popular among the soldiers. His great 
energy and his remarkable military abilities were well known, 
and, moreover, he was the hero of Tippecanoe. Accordingly, 
in obedience to the popular demand, Harrison, in September of 
1812, was appointed to the chief command of the army of the 
west. But Winchester still continued to retain an important 
command, and in January of 1813 he marched his troops from 
Fort Wayne and Defiance down the north bank of the Maumee, 
over Wayne’s old route,’ to the foot of the Rapids, in the hope 
that he might be able to do something to repair the disaster of 
Hull’s surrender. On his arriving at the Rapids, messengers 
from Frenchtown (now Monroe) informed him that a force of 
British and Indians were encamped at Frenchtown and were 
causing the inhabitants great loss and annoyance. Winchester 
at once set out for Frenchtown and on January nineteenth attacked 
and completely touted the enemy at that place. Had he then 
returned to the Rapids he would have escaped the terrible disaster 
which followed. The full British force was at Malden only 
eighteen miles away. A force of fifteen hundred British and 
Indians immediately marched against Winchester and attacked 
him early on the morning of the twenty-second. The battle was 
fierce and stubborn. The Americans had no entrenchments or 
protection of any kind and were overwhelmed by superior num- 
bers. Those who were still alive, after a bloody resistance, were 
compelled to surrender. Then followed such a scene of carnage 
as has seldom been witnessed. Proctor, the British commander, 
stood calmly by while his Indian allies mutilated the dead and 
inflicted the most awful tortures upon the wounded. Even those 
who had surrendered upon condition that their lives should be 
spared were attacked by these savage butchers with knife and 
tomahawk. The awful deeds that followed the surrendet have 
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covered the name of Proctor with infamy and have made “The 
Massacre of the Raisin” a direful event in history. When the 
appalling news of the massacre reached the settlements the people 
of Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Ohio girded themselves for 
revenge. Ten thousand troops were raised for Harrison and it 
was determined to wipe out the disgrace of Hull’s surrender and 
avenge the awful death of comrades and friends so pitilessly and 
treacherously butchered on the Raisin. “Remember the Raisin,” 
was heard in every camp and issued from between the set teeth 
of soldiers who in long lines began converging toward the Rapids 
of the Maumee. 

It was under such circumstances as these, with two armies 
swept away and the country plunged in gloom, that General Har- 
rison began with redoubled energy to get together a third army. 
He at first thought of withdrawing all troops from northwestern 
Ohio and retreating toward the interior of the state. But upon 
second thought he resolved to build a strong fortress upon the 
southern bank of the Maumee at the foot of the rapids which 
should be a grand depot of supplies and a base of operations 
against Detroit and Canada. Early in February of 1813, Harri- 
son, with Captains Wood and Gratiot of the engineer corps, 
selected the high plateau of the Maumee’s southern bank lying 
just opposite the present village of Maumee. As the British com- 
manded Lake Erie this was a strategic point of great value and 
lay directly on the road to Canada. Below it armies and heavy 
guns could not well be conveyed across the impassable marshes 
and estuaries of the bay. It was a most favorable position for 
either attack or defense, for adyance or retreat, for concentrating 
the troops and supplies of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio and In- 
diana, or for effectively repelling the invasion of the British and 
their horde of savage allies from the north. The construction of 
the fort was begun in February and originally covered a space 
of about ten acres. It was completed the last of April, and was 
naméd Fort Meigs in honor of Return Jonathan Meigs, then gov- 
ernor of Ohio. The fort was in the form of an irregular ellipse 
and was enclosed by sharpened palisades fifteen feet long and 
about twelve inches in diameter, cut from the adjoining forest. 
In bastions at convenient angles of the fort were erected nine 
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strong blockhouses equipped with cannon, besides the regular gun 
and mortar batteries. In the western end of the fort were located 
the magazine, forges, repair shops, storehouses and the officers’ 
quarters. Harrison knew that Proctor was preparing at Malden 
for an attack on the fort and that he would appear as soon as the 
ice was out of Lake Erie. On April twenty-sixth Proctor arrived 
in the river off the present site of Toledo with four hundred regu- 
lars of the Forty-first regiment and eight hundred Canadians, and 
with a train of heavy battering artillery on board his ships. A 
force of eighteen hundred Indians under Tecumseh swept across 
in straggling columns by land from Malden. The British landed 
at old Fort Miami, a mile below Fort Meigs, on the opposite side 
of the river. Fort Miami was then in a somewhat ruined con- 
dition, as the British had abandoned it shortly after Wayne’s 
victory eighteen years before. It was hastily repaired and occu- 
pied by the British, Tecumseh with his Indians encamping close 
by. The British landed their heavy guns at the watergate of the 
old fort and laboriously dragged them up the long slope to the 
high bank above. All night long they toiled in erecting their siege 
batteries. With teams of oxen and squads of two hundred men 
to each gun they hauled the heavy ordnance through mud two feet 
deep from old Fort Miami to the high embankment just opposite 
Fort Meigs. There, early on the morning of May first, the British 
had four strong batteries in position, despite the incessant fire 
which the Americans from Fort Meigs had directed upon them. 
These four batteries were known as the King’s Battery; the 
Queens Battery, the Sailor’s Battery and the Mortar Battery, the 
latter throwing destructive bombs of various sizes. Harrison was 
characterized by great foresight and penetration as a general. 
On the night the British were planting their batteries, realizing 
that he had an available force of less than eight hundred men, he 
dispatched a brave scout, Captain William Oliver, to General 
Green Clay, who he knew was on the way with a large force of 
Kentuckians, to bid him hurry forward with his reinforcements. 
On the same night he set his men to work with spades and threw 
up the “grand traverse,” an embankment of earth extending longi- 
tudinally through the middle of the fort, nine hundred feet long, 
twelve feet high and with a base width of twenty feet. The tents: 
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were taken down and the little army retired behind the great 
embankment and awaited the coming storm, which broke in fury 
at dawn, on May first. The British batteries all opened at once 
with a perfect storm of red-hot solid shot and screaming shells, 
which fell within the palisades, plowed up the earth of the grand 
traverse or went hissing over the fort and crashed into the woods 
beyond. The soldiers protected themselves by digging bomb- 
proof caves at the base of the grand traverse on the sheltered side, 
where they were quite secure, unless by chance a spinning shell 
rolled into one of them. For several days and nights the troops 
ate and slept in these holes under the embankment, ever ready to 
rush to the palisades or gates in case of a breach or an assault. 
During the siege a cold, steady rain set in and the underground 
bomb-proof retreats gradually filled with water and mud. The 
soldiers were compelled to take to the open air behind the embank- 
ment, where, having become used to the terrible uproar, they ate, 
slept, joked and played cards. It is related that Harrison offered 
a reward of a gill of whisky for each British cannon ball that 
should be returned to the magazine keeper. On a single day of 
the siege, it is said, a thousand balls were thus secured and hurled 
back by the American batteries, which constantly replied to the 
British fire, night and day, frequently dismounting their guns. 
One of the American militiamen became very expert in detecting 
the destined course of the British projectiles and would faithfully 
warn the garrison. He would take his station on the embankment 
in defiance of danger. When the smoke issued from the gun he 
would shout, “Shot,” or “Bomb,” whichever it might be. At times 
he would say, “Blockhouse No.+1,” or “Main battery,” as the case 
might be. Sometimes growing facetious he would yell, “Now for 
the meat-house,” or if the shot was high he would exclaim, ‘Now, 
good-bye, if you will pass.” In spite of danger and protests he 
kept his post. One day he remained silent and puzzled, as the 
shot came in the direct line of his vision. He watched and peered 
while the ball came straight on and dashed. him to fragments. 
On the third night of the siege a detachment of British, together 
-with a large force of Indians, crossed the river below Fort Meigs 
and, passing up a little ravine, planted on its margin, southeast 
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of the fort, and within two hundred and fifty yards, two new 
batteries. 

‘The garrison was now subjected to a terrible crossfire, and 
the Indians, climbing trees in the vicinity, poured in a galling rifle 
fire, killing some and wounding many of the garrison. On the 
morning of the fourth of May, Proctor sent to Harrison a demand 
for the surrender of the fort. Harrison replied to the officer who 
bore Proctor’s demand, “Tell your general that if he obtains pos- 
session of this fort it will be under circumstances that will do him 
far more honor than would my surrender.” And again the cease- 
less bombardment on both sides began. On the night of May 
fourth Captain Oliver crept into the fort under cover of darkness 
and informed Harrison that General Green Clay with twelve hun- 
dred Kentucky militia was at that moment descending the 
Maumee in eighteen large barges and could reach the fort in two 
hours, but would await the orders of Harrison. The command 
was immediately sent out for Clay to come down the river, land 
eight hundred men on the northern bank, seize and spike the 
British cannon and then immediately cross the river to Fort 
Meigs. The other four hundred Kentuckians were ordered to 
land on the southern bank directly under the fort and fight their 
way in at the gates, the garrison in the meantime making sallies 
to aid in the movement. Colonel Dudley, being second in com- 
mand, led the van and landed his boats-about one mile above the 
British batteries on the northern bank of the river. He formed 
his eight hundred men in three lines and marched silently down 
upon the batteries in the darkness. The Kentuckians took the 
British completely by surprise. They closed in upon the guns and 
charged with the bayonet, the artillery men and Indians fleeing 
for their lives. They spiked the British guns and rolled some of 
them down the embankment, but unfortunately the spiking was 
done with ramrods instead of with the usual steel implements, 
and the British subsequently put the guns in action again. Had 
the Americans now obeyed the orders of Harrison and crossed 
the river and entered the fort all would have been well. But the 
Kentucky militia were eager for a fight, and elated by their success. 
in capturing the batteries, they began a pursuit of the fleeing 
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Indians. In vain they were called to by friends from Fort Meigs, 
who saw their danger. 

Wildly the cheering Kentucklians dashed into the forest after 
the flying savages, who artfully led them on. Then deep in the 
recesses of the forest a multitude of savages rose up around them, 
Tomahawks were hurled at them and shots came thick and fast 
from behind trees and bushes. Realizing that they had fallen 
into an ambuscade, they began a hasty and confused retreat toward 
the batteries. But in the meantime the British regulars had come 
up from old Fort Miami and thrown themselves between the river 
and the retreating Americans. About one hundred and fifty cut 
their way through and escaped across the river. At least two 
hundred and fifty were cut to pieces by the savages and about 
four hundred were captured. The prisoners were marched down 
to the old fort to be put on board ships. On the way the Indians 
began butchering the helpless prisoners. 

Tecumseh, far more humane than his white allies, hearing 
of the massacre, dashed up on his horse, and seeing two Indians 
butchering an American, he brained one with his tomahawk and 
felled the other to the earth. Drake states that on this occasion 
Tecumseh seemed rent with grief and passion and cried out, “Oh, 
what will become of my poor Indians!” Seeing Proctor standing 
near, Tecumseh sternly asked him why he had not stopped the 
inhuman massacre. “Sir, your Indians cannot be commanded,” 
replied Proctor. “Begone, you are unfit to command; go and put 
on petticoats,” retorted Tecumseh. After this incident the pris- 
oners were not further molested. 

On the other side of the river events had gone quite differ- 
ently. The four hundred who landed on the south bank, with - 
the help of a sallying party, after a bloody struggle, succeed :d in 
entering the fort. At the same time the garrison made a brilliant 
sortie from the southern gate and ‘attacked the batteries on the 
ravine. They succeeded in spiking all the guns and captured 
forty-two prisoners, two of them British officers. After this an 
armistice occurred for burying the dead and exchanging pris- 
oners. Harrison prudently took advantage of the lull in the con- 
flict to get the ammunition and supplies, that had come on the 
boats, into the fort. The batteries then again resumed fire, but 
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the Indians had become weary of the siege, a method of warfare 
so much opposed to their taste and genius. They had become 
glutted, too, with blood and scalps, and were heavily laden with 
the spoils of Dudley’s massacred troops. So in spite of Tecum- 
seh’s protests, they gradually slipped away in the forest toward 
their northern homes. Proctor now became disheartened by the 
desertion of his allies and feared the coming of more reinforce- 
ments for Harrison. The Stars and Stripes still waved above the 
garrison, and Fort Meigs was stronger and more impregnable 
thanever. Sickness broke out among the British troops encamped 
upon the damp ground and squads of the Canadian militia began 
to desert, stealing away under cover of darkness. Tecumseh, 
unconquerable and determined, still remained upon the ground 
with four hundred braves of his own tribe, the Shawanese. 

Few of the present day can know or even imagine the horrible 
scenes that took place within the precincts of Tecumseh’s camp 
shortly after the massacre of Dudley’s troops. A British officer 
who took part in the siege, writing in 1826, tells of a visit to the 
Indian camp on the day after the massacre. The camp was filled 
with the clothes and plunder stripped from the slaughtered sol- 
diers and officers. The lodges were adorned with saddles, bridles 
and richly ornamented swords and pistols. Swarthy savages 
strutted about in cavalry boots and the fine uniforms of American 
officers. The Indian wolf dogs were gnawing the bones of the 
fallen. Everywhere were scalps and the skins of hands and feet 
stretched on hoops, stained on the fleshy side with vermillion,.and 
drying in the sun. At one place was found a circle of Indians 
seated around a huge kettle boiling fragments of slaughtered 
American soldiers, each Indian with a string attached to his par- 
ticular portion. Being invited to partake of the hideous repast, 
the officer relates that he and his companion turned away in 
loathing and disgust, excusing themselves with the plea that they 
had already dined. On the ninth of May, despairing of reducing 
Fort Meigs, Proctor anchored his gunboats under the batteries, 
and although subjected to constant fire from the Americans, em- 
barked his guns and troops and sailed away to-Malden. But 
before dismounting the batteries, they all fired at once a parting 
salute, by which ten or twelve of the Americans were killed and 
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about twenty-five wounded. Thus for about twelve days was the 
beleaguered garrison hemmed in by the invading horde. The 
Americans suffered them to depart without molestation, for, as 
one of the garrison said, “We were glad to be rid of them on any 
terms.”” The same writer says: “The next morning found us 
somewhat more tranquil. We could leave the ditches and walk 
about with more of an air of freedom than we had done for four- 
teen days; and I wish I could present to the reader a picture of the 
condition we found ourselves in when the withdrawal of the 
enemy gave us time to look at each other’s outward appearance. 
The scarcity of water had put the washing of our hands and 
faces, much less our linen, out of the question. Many had scarcely 
any clothing left, and that which they had was so begrimed and 
torn by our residence in the ditch and other means, that we pre- 
sented the appearance of so many scarecrows.” Proctor appeared 
again in the river ten days later, with his boats, and Tecumseh 
with his Indians, and remained in the vicinity of the fort from 
July twentieth to the twenty-eighth. This visitation constitutes 
what has been called the second siege of Fort Meigs. Their force 
this time is said to have consisted of about five thousand whites 
and Indians, but they attempted no bombardment and no assault. 
The Indians contented themselves with capturing and murdering 
a party of ten Americans whom they caught outside the fort. 
It was during this siege that the Indians and British secreted 
themselves in the woods southeast of the fort and got up a sham 
battle among themselves, with great noise and firing, in order 
to draw out the garrison. But this ruse did not deceive General 
Clay, then in command, although many of the soldiers angrily 
demanded to be led out to the assistance of comrades who, they 
imagined, had been attacked while coming to relieve the besieged 
garrison. On the twenty-eighth Proctor and his Indian allies 
again departed, going to attack Fort Stephenson, whose glorious 
victory under young Crogan was one of the great achievements 
of the War of 1812. 

During the siege of Fort Meigs from May first to the fifth, 
beside the massacred troops of Colonel Dudley, the garrison, in 
sorties and within the fort, had eighty-one killed and one hundred 
and eighty-nine wounded. The sunken and grass-grown graves 
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of the heroes who lost their lives at Fort Meigs are still to be 
seen upon the spot. 

The events that followed the heroic resistance of Fort Meigs 
are no doubt too well known to require narration. 

The famous victory of Perry in the following September 
cleared Lake Erie of the British fleet. Proctor and Tecumseh fled 
from Malden and Harrison’s. army pursued, overtaking them at 
the Thames. There the British were completely routed and the 
brave Tecumseh was slain. This put an end to the war in the 
West and Michigan and Detroit again became American pos- 
sessions. 

The important part which Fort Meigs played in the war can 
now be seen. It was the rallying point for troops, and the great 
storehouse of supplies for the western army. It was the Gibraltar 
of the Maumee valley and rolled back the tide of British invasion 
while Perry was cutting his green ship timbers from the forest 
around Erie, and it was to Harrison at Fort Meigs that Perry’s 
world-famed dispatch came when the British fleet had struck 
their colors off Put-in-Bay: “We have met the enemy: and they 
are ours; two ships, two brigs, one schooner and one sloop.” All 
honor to.old Fort Meigs! The rain and the frost and the farmer’s 
plow are fast obliterating the ruins of the grand old stronghold 
that once preserved the great Northwest for the United States. 
Little remains there now, where the roar of battle broke the air, 
and the devoted band of patriots stood their ground under the 
shower of iron hail and shrieking shells that for days were hurled 
upon them. The long green line of the grand traverse, with its 
four gateways, still stretches across the plain and the peaceful 
kine are browsing along its sides. And nearby, sunken, un- 
marked, weed-grown and neglected, are the graves of the heroic 
dead who fell in the fearful strife. 


' [The foregoing paper was read by Mr. Compton at the annual meet- 
ing of the Maumee Valley Pioneer Association, at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
August 16, 1900.—E. O. R.—Editor.] 





JOHN A. BINGHAM. 


Appress OF Hon. J. B. FoRAKER ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
UNVEILING OF MONUMENT IN Honor oF Hon. JoHN A. 
BINGHAM, AT CApDIz, OHIO, OCTOBER 5, I9OI. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW CITIZENS: 

The private life and character of John A. Bingham were 
the special possessions of this community. 

You were his neighbors and friends. 

He came and went in your midst. 

You were in daily contact with him. 

You knew him under all the varying circumstances of his 
long and eventful career. 

You saw him tested by the trying vicissitudes of the tem- 
pestuous times with which his most conspicuous public service 
was identified. 

You knew better than anybody else can his private life and 
character, and time and again you honored him with your con- 
fidence and attested your high estimate of his personal worth, 
his integrity, and his splendid qualities of nature and heart. 

It would be almdst out of place for me to speak of him on 
these points in this presence. 

As to his public life, it is different. It is the common prop- 
erty of the whole country — mine as well as yours. This monu- 
ment is in its honor and this occasion calls for its review. 

The first twenty-five years of his life were spent in prepara- 
tion; the last fifteen in retirement. 

The other forty-five years that he lived were devoted almost 
exclusively to the public service. 

He entered upon his career with a mind all aflame with zeal 
for the great work in which he was to engage. 

He dealt with all the economic questions of his day — 
finance, taxation, national banks, the tariff, and public improve- 
ments; but the subjects with which his fame is linked were 
slavery, secession, rebellion, and reconstruction. 

To intelligently appreciate his work, we must approach it 
as he did. Pw 
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Slavery was a disquieting subject when the Union was or- 
ganized and the Constitution was adopted. It was only by com- 
promise, aided and made possible by the hope, then generally 
entertained, that slavery would somehow be soon abolished, that 
success was achieved. 

But slavery did not perish, as anticipated. On the contrary, 
it grew in strength. 


HON. JOHN A. BINGHAM. 


The development of the cotton industry, and the adaptability 
to it of slave labor gave the South a new and an increased in- 
terest in the maintenance of the imstitutiom As a result, it soon 
became: a political question.. 

It assumed threatening propontions. when. the admission of 
Missouri as a State to the Union, with a slave constitution, was 
proposed in 1818. 

The debates that ensued. took om a sectional aspect which 
was made permanent and intensified by the Missouri Compromise, 
effected: in 1820, according to: which both Maine and: Missouri 
were admitted — one free and the other slave; and. it was stipu- 
lated. and enacted that: never thereafter should. any State be 
admitted with slavery north of 36° 30’ north latitude. 
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Both Democrats and Whigs undertook to treat the line so 
drawn as a permanent settlement of the territorial rights of 
slavery, and a period of comparative political peace followed. 


For twenty years both Whigs and Democrats devoted them- 
selves to business questions, and, so far as they were concerned, 
succeeded in keeping slavery effectually in the background. 

But God was marching on. 


While Clay and Jackson and their respective adherents were 
battling over the issues they saw fit to make with each other, a 
new political force was entering the arena, at first weak and un- 
noticed except to be despised, but destined to grow strong enough 
to overthrow both parties and compel reorganization on new lines 
that had direct reference to slavery. 

This new force assumed a party name and made its first ap- 
pearance as a national organization in 1840, the same year that 
Mr. Bingham was admitted to the bar. 

He was then twenty-five years of age, and blessed with a 
thoroughly sound mind in a thoroughly sound body. His life 
had been one of struggle and endeavor. It had strongly devel- 
oped his great mental powers. He had a natural aptitude for 
public affairs. This quality was intensified by the discussion of 
the times. Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Jackson, Van Buren, Ben- 
ton, Marcy, Corwin, Chase, and: their associates were the political 
leaders: then on the stage of action. When they spoke they 
challenged: attention and aroused all the mental activities that 
men possessed. 

The preparatory steps could not have been better ordered if 
they had been taken with special reference to the famous log 
cabin, coon-skin, and hard cider campaign that marked the year 
of Mr.. Bingham’s first appearance in public and made the hero of 
Tippecanoe President of the United. States. 


There was intense excitement everywhere. All classes of 
people talked politics and little else: 

Mr. Bingham’s tastes and acquirements were such that he 
would’ have doubtless drifted into the discussion if conditions 
». had! been normal, but under the circumstances that obtained, he 
‘could not have kept out if he had tried: 
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Slavery was a disquieting subject when the Union was or- 
ganized and the Constitution was adopted. It was only by com- 
promise, aided and made possible by the hope, then generally 
entertained, that slavery would somehow be soon abolished, that 
success was achieved. 

But slavery did not perish, as anticipated. On the contrary, 
it grew in strength. 
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The development of the cottom industry and the adaptability 
to it of slave labor gave the South a new and an increased in- 
terest in the maintenance of the imstitutiom Asa result, it soon 
became: a political. question.. 

It assumed threatening propontions when. the admission of 
Missouri as a State to the Union, with a slave constitution, was 
proposed in 1818. 

The debates. that ensued. took om a sectional aspect which 
was made permanent and. intensified by the Missouri Compromise, 
effected: in 1820, according to: which both Maine and. Missouri 
were admitted — one free and the other slave; and. it was stipu- 
lated. and enacted that never thereafter should any State be 
admitted with slavery north of 36° 30’ north latitude. 
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Both Democrats and Whigs undertook to treat the line so 
drawn as a permanent settlement of the territorial rights of 
slavery, and a period of comparative political peace followed. 


For twenty years both Whigs and Democrats devoted them- 
selves to business questions, and, so far as they were concerned, 
succeeded in keeping slavery effectually in the background. 

But God was marching on. 


While Clay and Jackson and their respective adherents were 
battling over the issues they saw fit to make with each other, a 
new political force was entering the arena, at first weak and un- 
noticed except to be despised, but destined to grow strong enough 
to overthrow both parties and compel reorganization on new lines 
that had direct reference to slavery. 

This new force assumed a party name and made its first ap- 
pearance as a national organization in 1840, the same year that 
Mr. Bingham was admitted to the bar. 

He was then twenty-five years of age, and blessed with a 
thoroughly sound mind in a thoroughly sound body. His life 
had been one of struggle and endeavor. It had strongly devel- 
oped his great mental -powers. He had a natural aptitude for 
public affairs. This quality was intensified by the discussion of 
the times. Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Jackson, Van Buren, Ben- 
ton, Marcy, Corwin, Chase, and: their associates were the political 
leaders: then on the stage of action. When they spoke they 
challenged: attention and aroused all the mental activities that 
men possessed. 

The preparatory steps could not have been: better ordered if 
they had been taken with special reference to the famous log 
cabin, coon-skin, and. hard cider campaign that marked the year 
of Mr.. Bingham’s first appearance in. public and made the hero of 
Tippecanoe President of the United. States. 

There was intense excitement everywhere. All classes of 
people talked politics and little else: 

Mr. Bingham’s tastes and acquirements were such that he 
_ would have doubtless drifted into the discussion if conditions 
». had’ beer normal,. but under the circumstances that obtained, he 
E could not have kept out if he had tried: 
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He actively participated and at once attracted attention and 
commanded respect for his ability, logic, and oratory. 


That campaign, with all its excitements, was not, however, 
of a character to call forth his full powers. The Whig party, to 
which he belonged, had no platform except their candidate, and 
cnly economic questions were involved in the discussion. 


The great moral questicn that was so soon to absorb all at- 
tention was kept in the background. 

It appeared in the contest, but only as a little cloud on the 
horizon no bigger than a man’s hand. 

It was represented by the Abolition party which then, for the 
first time, placed a candidate in the field; but he received from 
all the States an aggregate of less than 7,000 votes. This did 
not affect the result. It showed less strength than had been 
conceded. It was thought the result would discourage the cause, 
but its champions were resolute, determined men of a high order 
of ability, who, acting upon conviction, had no thought of sur- 
render. 

Ridicule, derision, and mob violence — to all of which they 
were, subjected — only inflamed their zeal. The names of Owen 
Lovejoy, Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, and many 
others associated with them as leaders in this movement, were 
soon to become familiar to the American people. 

‘They were commonly abused, maligned, hated, and detested, 
but they held steadily to their work, commanded attention, and 
constantly increased their followers. 

Events helped them. 

Harrison was dead and Tyler had succeeded to the Presi- 
dency. He quarreled with the Whigs, who had elected him, and 
undertook to secure the support of the Democrats by making John 
C. Calhoun jis Secretary of State. Calhoun disliked him, but 
two considerations moved him to accept; one was the opportunity 
it gave him to serve the South by bringing about the annexation 
of Texas and thus adding-to the area of slave icrritory, and the 
other was the chance it thereby gave him to overthrow Van 
Buren, to whos¢ leadership and candidacy for renomination. as the 
Democratic candidate in 1844 he was openly and bitterly opposed: 
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He was not long in solidifying the South in favor of annexa- 
tion. That brought the slavery question at once to the front and, 
with singular fatality, destroyed both Clay and Van Buren, 


To hold his strength in the North, Van Buren announced that 
he was opposed to annexation... The result was.that while he 
had a majority of the delegates, the South controlled more than 
one-third of the convention and, consequently,.under the two- 
thirds rule, his nomination became impossible, and James, K. 
Polk was made the nominee and Van Buren’s, leadership was 
ended forever. 


Mr. Clay was under the same compulsion, He could not be 
elected unless he could hold his northern strength, and therefore 
he opposed annexation. This gave him the nomination, and un- 
doubtedly would have given him also the election if he had _ not, 
in the midst of the campaign, to mollify the dissatisfied Whigs 
of the South, written his famous Alabama letter, in which he 
virtually retracted his former declaration, by naming conditions 
under which he would favor annexation. 


Until the writing of this letter, his position was satisfactory 


to all the anti-slavery Whigs of the North: but his letter was 
regarded as a virtual surrender of what had become the all- 
absorbing question of the contest, and, as a result, thousands of 
men who had become hostile to slavery broke away from a party 
that no longer gave hope of earnest opposition to its aggravating 
pretensions. 

The result of the election depended on New York, and the 
defection was so great in that State that, with the loss of the 
heavily increased Abolition vote, the Whigs were defeated. The 
electorial vote went to Polk, and he was made President of the 
United States, in the interests of slavery, by the combined. vote 
of the Abolitionists and the slaveholders and their sympathizers. 


The result was strangely and almost mysteriously reached, 
but it was of most momentous character. 

Clay was defeated, and.the hearts of his followers were 
broken. It seemed to them a strange and unjust dispensation of 
Providence. They could not understand. it, and for a time re- 
fused to be reconciled. Men who had been watching, hoping, and 
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praying for the decline and extinction of slavery as necessary to 
the peace and preservation of the Union, viewed the acquisition of 
Texas with alarm and despair. 

But the hand of God was in it all, and what was then so in- 
comprehensible has been made plain by His unfolded purposes. 

Except only then and in the manner in which it was effected, 
Texas probably never could have been peaceably added to the 
United States. But however that may be, its acquisition was 
the beginning of the “irrepressible conflict.” 

The issue was joined and the battle was to the death which 
was to determine whether this country should be all slave or 
all free. 

The war with Mexico accentuated the dispute and made sec- 
tional differences irreconcilable. 

Although slavery was all the while at the bottom of the con- 
troversy, yet it from time to time took on various forms of dis- 
cussion. 

Thoughtful conservative men taxed their powers and their 


ingenuity to devise methods and measures to allay discussion and 
appease the demands of public sentiment, but no sooner was one 
question settled than another arose, and thus the tide, although 
at time apparently subsiding, was constantly rising until, finally, 
sweeping all before it, the dread alternative of arms was reached 
and the ultimate settlement was made in blood. 


The South, foreseeing that the North was outstripping’ her 
in the growth of population and political power, and that the time 
would inevitably come when she could no longer retain control 
of the Government, espoused the doctrine of secession, according 
to which any State had a constitutional right to withdraw from 
the Union whenever it might see fit to do so. She intended by 
this rule which she could and then destroy when control was 
lost and on the ruins build anew with slavery as the chief corner- 
stone of her structure. 

At the same time arose the question of the rights of slavery 
im the Territories, and John C. Calhoun, to give it a status there 
and make more slave States possible, advanced the doctrine, of 
which we have recently heard so much, that the Constitution fol- 
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lowed the flag, and hence gave the same protection to slave owner- 
ship there that it gave in the States. 

The Wilmot Proviso, the Lecompton Constitution, squatter 
sovereignty, the Fugitive Slave Law, the Dred Scott Decision, 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act are names and phrases that suggest the varying and succeed- 
ing phases of the discussion and subordinate questions and propo- 
sitions, about which there is no time to speak adequately, within 
the limitations of this occasion. | 

It is enough to say they mark the character and the progress 
of the political debates in which Mr. Bingham | became an active 
participator. “s o ‘ 

It is noéxaggeration to say that they were the greatest ques- 
tions the American people had dealt with. since: the Government 
was organizéd; and the men who conducted the debate were the 
ablest since the formative period of the Republic. °° * 


To attaifr prominence and distinction among them and ‘be a 
leader of such Ieaders was the uncommon honor Mr. Bingham 
achieved. ‘ | 

In 1848, when he was but thirty-three years of agé, S the was 
made a delegate to the National Whig Convention at Philadelphia, 
and, by what seemed at the time.a fruitless effort, made for him- 
self, at one. stroke, a national reputation. 


It was known before the convention met that Gerietéi Taylor 
would be its nominee, but its platform declarations had: not been 
determined. : 

The slavery question was uppermost in the minds ‘of all; 
yet both the: Democrats and Whigs were anxious to evade ibs 
the Democrats, to save their strength in the North, and ‘the; Whigs 
to hold their strength in the South. ,Accordmngly, to ihe keen 
disappointment of thousands of their respective followers, both 
conventions. practically ignored the whole. slavery question, 

The Whigs were saved at the election by the Freé’ Soilers, 
who drew largely from the’ Democrats but" only slightly from 
the Whigs because of their dislike of Van Buren, who ‘headed 
the movement as its candidate. 
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Taylor was elected, but his party was incapable because it did 
not have the courage of its convictions. 

It went to pieces while in power, as all such parties will, and, 
with the humiliating defeat of General Scott in 1852, gave way 
to the Republican party born of the people to do their will. 

“All is well that ends well,’ and, therefore, measured by 
what followed, it is well that the Whig party perished. 


But if Mr. Bingham had been allowed his way, the Whig 
party need not have died. It might not have elected Taylor, but 
it would have marshalled later the triumphant forces led by 
Lincoln. 

He showed his grasp of the situation and his knowledge of 
its requirements, as well as his convictions of right and his cour- 
age to maintain them, when, in that convention, he offered the 
famous resolution which you have carved on his monument; that 
it may be linked with him in death as it was inseparable in life — 


“NO MORE SLAVE STATES; NO MORE SLAVE 
TERRITORIES — THE MAINTENANCE OF FREEDOM 
WHERE FREEDOM IS AND THE PROTECTION OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY.” 


These sharp, decisive sentences, going to the very marrow 
of the political contentions of the time, were rejected by the con- 
vention, but they cut into the hearts of men and made the name 
of John A. Bingham dear to every enemy of slavery. 


They crystallized a sentiment and formulated a policy. 


They appealed to the conscience and gave an intelligent and 
inspiring purpose to political action. 

It is difficult for us, in the light of the present, to realize the 
full measure of credit to which Mr. Bingham is entitled for the 
courage he displayed in thus firmly and explicitly taking such a 
‘stand. 

The evil of slavery, the curse it was to the country, and the 
blessings that have resulted from its extinction, are all so manifest 
that we are not surprised to learn that men were then opposed to 
it; on the contrary, it seems so natural that it should have had 
opposition that we wonder rather that anybody should have de- 
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fended it; but prevailing public sentiment.on ‘the subject was then 
radically different from that which it was destined soon ‘to become. 

The institution was recognized and protected by the Constitu- 
tion. It could not be interfered with in the States without violat- 
ing that organic law and also numerous statutory provisions that 
had been enacted in its behalf. 

It involved great moneyed interests and was upheld by 
prejudices in its favor throughout the North as well as in the 
South. It was like striking at the law, order, and peace of ‘the 
nation to attack or criticise it. 


Some idea of the sensitiveness that prevailed with respect to 
it is given by what has been said as to ‘the disposition of the two 
great parties and their respective leaders to keep it out of the 
politics of the times. 

Bingham had to brave all this and did. 

He took the lead, while change of sentiment was inaugu- 
rated by the discussion he provoked, yet four years later, when 
1852 came, so little progress had been made that the Whig party 
approved in its platform all the pro-slavery -legislation that had 
been enacted, expressly including the iniquitous fugitive slave law 
“as a settlement in principle and substance of the dangerous and 
exciting questions” that had been raised in regard to slavery, 
and pledged itself to “discountenance all efforts to continue or 
renew such agitation, whenever, wherever, or however the attempt 
may be made; and we will maintain the system as essential to the 
nationality of the Whig party and the integrity of the Union.” 

These declarations were intended to suppress the Binghams 
and all the other troublesome agitators. They failed in their 
purpose, but they show the deplorable state to which the Whig 
party had been reduced by the cowardice of its leaders in the 
presence of that great question. 

They also show how far Mr. Bingham was in advance of 
public sentiment and to what extent he was defying it; they 
show, too, how he was at variance with his party and practically 
in rebellion against it. 

It is easy for a young, ambitious man to go with the current 
and stamd in line with ‘his party, ‘but only the man with clear judg- 
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ment, conscientious scruples, and approved courage will disregard 
these considerations and stand by his conceptions of right, truth, 
and justice. 

That is what Mr. Bingham determined to do, and he did it. 

He dad not have to wait long for the reward of vindication. 
It came with the birth of the Republican party, which espoused 
the sentiments he had avowed and sent him to Congress in 1854 
at the early age of thirty-nime years. 

His record there covers sixteen years of service so faithful 
and so distinguished that its history is for that period by the 
history of his party and his country. 

He served on the most important committees and held the 
most important chairmanships. He gave diligent and unremitting 
attention to all the work assigned him. He participated in alf 
the debates that occurred and always showed a learning, a re- 
search, an ability, a readiness, and am oratory that gave him a first 
rank among the great men of that great time. He was a veritable 
pillar of strength to the cause of treedom, the cause of the Union, 
and the cause of reconstruction. His speeches were so numerous 
and so notable that anything like a proper review of them in detail 
would require a volume. But, as showing the political atmos- 
phere by which he was surrounded, the spirit of bitterness that 
entered into the debates in which he -participated, and also to 
show his ability, his eloquence, and his intense earnestness, one 
of his earliest efforts may be mentioned. 

The first session of Congress in which he sat as a member, 
commenced in December, 1855. 

The struggle of the slave power to capture Kansas and Ne- 
braska was then ripening to its climax. 

The question entered into the organization of the House of 
Representatives, and many weeks passed, filled with angry debate, 
before Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, was finally chosen 
to be Speaker over William Aiken of South Carolina. 

Mr. Bingham took a modest, yet, for a new member, a very 
prominent part in this struggle. 

Tt was scarcely ended until he made his first formal speech. 
Kamsas was his theme, and it is enough to say that he did the 
subject justice. 
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But a'few weeks later, he thrilled with pride and enthusiasm 
the hearts of his associates and followers throughout. the nation 
and correspondingly angered and inflamed his opponents’ by his 
burning words of denunciation of slavery. spoken in the debate on 
the resolution to expel Preston S. Brooks of South Carolina, from 
the House of Representatives, ‘because of his brutal attack on 
Charles Sumner, whom he struck down and beat almost to death 
with his cane on the floor of the Senate for words ‘spoken, as a 
Senator from Massachusetts, against slavery and its aggressions 
in the Territories. 

This debate was one of the most bitter that preceded the war. 
Mr. Bingham took the floor to make immediate answer to Mr. 
Clingman of North Carolina, who, in common with his fellow 
_members from the South, who participated in the debate, had 
most abusively spoken of Mr. Sumner and of all who sympa- 
thized with the doctrines enunciated by him in the _<nee s ares 
that provoked the assault. 

The brutal character of this speech, added to the brutal as- 
sault, had thoroughly aroused Mr. Bingham. It stirred him to 
his very depths. As a result, he rose to the ope flights of 
eloquence. 

An extract will show not only his ability, his oratory, his elo- 
quence; his fearlessness, and his powers of vehement invective, 
but also the general character of the discussions of that time. 
In the course of his speech he said: 


“The brilliant and distinguished Senator from Massachusetts is 
the subject of this assault—that Senator who, notwithstanding the 
attempt of the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Clingman) to 
defame him, holds now, and will hold, a large place in the affection and 
admiration of his countrymen, That Senator, sir, denounced the auda—- 
cious crime which is being committed in Kansas. In his place as Senator, 
he made a powerful and convincing argument against the unparalleled 
conspiracy which is subjecting that young empire of the West to a cruel 
and relentless tyranny —a tyranny which inflicts death on citizens: guilty 
of no offense against the laws; which sacks their towns and_plunders 
and burns their habitations; which legalizes, throughout that vast extent 
of territory, chattel slavery, —that crime of crimes, —that sum of all 
villainies, which makes merchandise of immortality, and, like fhe curse 
of Kehama, smites the earth with barrenness — that crime which blasts 
the human intellect and blights the human heart, and maddens the humazi 
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brain, and crushes the human soul —that crime which puts out the light 
and hushes the sweet voices of home—which shatters its altars and 
scatters darkness and desolation over its hearthstone—that crime which 
‘dooms men to live without knowledge, to toil without reward, to die 
without hope —that crime which sends little children to the shambles 
and makes the mother forget her love for her child in the wild joy she 
feels that. through untimely death inflicted by her own hands, she has 
saved her offspring from this damning curse, and sent its infant spirit 
free from this horrid taint, back to the God that gave it. 

“Against this infernal and atrocious tyranny upheld and being 
accomplished through a tremendous conspiracy, the Senator from Mas— 
sachusetts, faithful to his convictions, faithful to the holy cause of lib-— 
erty, faithful to his country and his God, entered his protest, and uttered 
his manly and powerful denunciation. 

* * & * 

“That Senator, sir, comes from Massachusetts, where are Lexington 
and Concord and Bunker Hill and the Rock of the Pilgrims — ‘where 
every sod’s a soldier’s sepulchre’— where are the foot-prints of the 
apostles and martyrs of freedom — that State which allowed a trembling 
fugitive, fleeing only for his liberty, to lay his weary limbs to rest upon 
Warren’s grave —that State whose mighty heart throbbed with human 
sympathy for the flying bondman who, guilty of no crime under the 
forms of law, but in violaton of its true spirit, walked in chains beneath 
the shadow of Faneuil Hall, where linger the sacred memories of the 
past and the echoes of those burning words, Death or deliverance.” 


It would be a pleasing task to cite and dwell upon many other 
of the great speeches he made, but time will not permit.’ His 
many important public services as counsel for the Government in 
the causes he tried as Judge Advocate General by appointment 
of Abraham Lincoln, whose confidence and friendship he enjoyed 
to the fullest degree, must be passed over unmentioned for the 


same reason. 

So, also, the important and conspicuous service he rendered 
as manager on behalf of the House of Representatives in the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson. 

This may be done with much less regret, because, notwith- 
standing their distinguished character, they were transient in 
their nature. His many permanent services ‘are all important. 
None can be mentioned and analyzed except with interest and 
profit; but one will suffice. It is undoubtedly his most import- 
ant; it is also characteristic of the man and representative of the 
-high plane upon which he iabored. 
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The great purpose of his resolution of 1848, had been fully 
accomplished. The further extension of slavery had been stopped 
by the advent of the Republican party to power, and the system 
itself had perished amid the flames of war. That result had been 
sealed by the adoption of the 13th Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The war was ended. Secession was dead and all men were 
free, but it seemed as though statesmanship had but reached the 
beginning of its troubles. 

The changes wrought had given birth to new and most per- 
plexing problems. Were the States that had been in rebellion in 
or out of the Union? And whether in or out, how were they to be 
restored to their proper statal relations to the general Government? 
Under the Constitution as it existed before the war, slaves could 
not vote, but, in determining the basis of representation in Congress 
and the Electoral College, five slaves were counted as three voters. 

There were no more slaves. They were freedmen —a new 
class. Should they be allowed to vote? And, if not, should they 
be included in the basis of representation? And, if so included, 
‘should the three-fifths rule continue or should each man be a unit? 

There was grave concern about the payment of the tremen- 
dous national debt that had been contracted to save the Union and 
‘serious apprehension. on the subject of pensions for our soldiers 
and the possible assumption, at some time in the future, of the 
Confederate debt and the payment of claims for the liberation of 
slaves that had been freed. 

The peace of the country required a prompt and final settle- 
ment of all these questions. 

The policy of Andrew Johnson precluded any such settle- 
ment, for his contention was that the States were not only inde- 
structible, but that in every legal sense of the word, they were 
still in the Union, and that no legislation of either a constitutional 
or a statutory character was necessary to restore them to their 
proper relations to the General Government. 

Without waiting for Congress to take any action, he pro- 
ceeded, by proclamation, to authorize the organization of pro- 
vincial legislatures, and they in turn, selected United States Sena- 
‘tors and provided for the election of Representatives in Congress. 
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The extreme: danger to which the country was subjected by 
such a policy was forcibly illustrated when, as a result of it, Alex- 
ander H.. Stephens, late Vice-President of the so-called Southern 
Confederacy, appeared in Washington at the opening of Congress 
im December, 1865— only a few months after Appomattox — 
with a commission to represent his State in the Senate of the 
United States, and demanded a seat in that body. 


If a full representation of the rebellious States was thus to 
be allowed in the administration of the Government, the friends 
of the Union might speedily lose control of it, and thus, by ballots, 
the forces of secession would be enabled to accomplish what they 
had failed to do with bullets. 


It was soon manifest that there could not be any reconstruc- 
tion of the Union without Congressional action and that to make 
the settlement of the war final, it would be necessary to embody 
it in the Constitution itself, where it would be placed beyond 
repeal or modification except by the sovereign power of the people. 

Thus the 14th Amendment became necessary. 

Some of the admirers of Mr. Bingham have claimed for him 
practically all the credit of drafting that amendment and securing 
its adoption. That is: more’ credit than he is entitled to receive. 

The r4th: Amendment was, of itself, a great instrument sec- 
ond in importance and dignity to only the: Constitution itself. It 
was not. struck off in a moment by the hand of any one man, or 
as the product of any one mind.. Many men contributed to it; 

. many’ events led: up, to: it. 

~ But while Mr. Bingham is not entitled to the credit of sole 
authorship,, he: is- entitled to: the very high credit of being one of 
the: very first to recognize: its. necessity and to take the initial 
steps that ultimately resulted in its adoption. . 

He introduced in. the. House a joint resolution providing for 
such am addition: to our organic law.. The record does not dis- 
‘close: the exact: language he employed, but enough is given to 
show that as to: its principal: clauses,, his: language was practically 
the same as: that. finally adopted. 

This: is: especially true as: to the franchise clause. For this 
‘provision, he is, no doubt, entitled to more credit than any other 
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man, and that is credit enough, for it is, indeed, credit of the 
highest character. . 

The record shows, as might be expected, that other resolu- 
tions similar to his and a number of forms of amendment were 
introduced in both the House and the Senate, and that it was only 
after consideration of all, by the proper committees, that, with 
various changes, the amendment was finally adopted in the con- 
solidated form in which it was ratified by the States. 

It was a comprehensive instrument. It dealt with the public 
debt to make it sacred; including pensions and obligations on 
account of bounties to Union soldiers and provided against all 
forms of denial or repudiation. 

It prohibited the assumption by the United States or any 
State of any and all debts contracted to aid the rebellion or for 
payment for emancipated slaves. 

It fixed the rule of eligibility to hold office for all who had 
taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States 
and had afterward participated in the rebellion. 

It fixed the basis of representation according to the number 
of authorized voters, but left it optional with each State to en- 
franchise freemen or not; the sole disadvantage imposed if they 
did not, being a corresponding curtailment of representation or 
diminution of political power. 

This and the provision defining citizenship of the United 
States were the most important provisions of the amendment. 
All others were temporary in character, while these were for all 
time. These two—citizenship and suffrage— were the great 
crucial points in the settlement of the differences that had led to 
the war and of rights and demands that had grown out of that 
great struggle. 

The propriety of defining citizenship of the United States is 
so manifest that it may be dismissed without comment, other than 
that it is a matter of wonderment that the Constitution, as origin- 
ally framed, should have omitted so important a clause. 

The right of suffrage conferred upon the negro and the basis 
of representation established by the amendment must be con- 
sidered together. 
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The old basis of representation was manifestly no longer ap- 
propriate. The slaves were free and must be treated as free 
men. If they were to be counted at all in determining the basis 
of representation, they must be counted as men and not as chat- 
tels. The sole question was whether or not they should be in- 
cluded at all in the enumeration. 

The conclusion reached was that they should not be included 
unless given the right of suffrage; and that this right should be 
conferred or not, at tne option of each State. 

Such was Mr. Bingham’s provision, as originally proposed 
by him, and such was the provision as it was incorporated into the 
amendment as finally ratified and adopted. This was the sole 
requirement as to the Negro imposed by the Government as a 
condition precedent to the resumption by the rebellious States of 
their full relations to the Government. 

It left the whole subject of Negro suffrage in their own 
hands, to deal with as they saw fit. They could give it or with- 
hold it. If they saw fit to let the negroes vote, they could count 
them in determining how many Representatives they should have 
in Congress and how many votes they should have for President 
and Vice-President in the electoral college. If they did not let 
them vote, they could not include them in the basis of repre- 
sentation. 

That this was a generous proposition and a fair one to the 
South does not admit of argument. It was prompted by a desire 
to speedily restore the Union and was made in the belief that the 
South would show its appreciation for the spirit of generosity and 
good will involved, by a ready and cheerful acceptance. 

This expectation was disappointed. 

Emboldened by the attitude of President Andrew Johnson, 
the provisional legislatures he had called into existence and which 
were composed almost entirely of ex-Confederate officers and 
soldiers, rejected the amendment by a practically unanimous vote 
and with evidences of scorn, contempt and hostility. 

They had come to believe that they would be allowed to re- 
sume their relations to the National Government without any 
terms or conditions whatever, as the President proposed, and 
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that, so restored to all the sovereign rights of States in the Union, 
they would keep themselves free to act without restraint or re- 
striction of any kind. 

It quickly developed that they had a program to practically 
nullify emancipation by reducing the freedman to a worse con- 
dition of slavery than that from which he had been released. 

They inaugurated it by acts of legislation that provided heavy 
fines of $50 or $100, and other such amounts, to be imposed on 
all who might be found loitering without work, and, in default of 
payment, hiring them out — selling them — for six months or a 
year, or other period, as the case might be, to the highest bidder. 

The poor Negro, just emancipated, had neither work nor 
money. By refusing him employment, he was compelled to 
“loiter,” and having no money with which to pay his fine, he was 
“hired” to the highest bidder, who had no interest in either his 
health or his life beyond the term for which he was hired. 

Truly his last estate was worse than his first. 

Many similar statutes were passed, but perhaps the most in- 
excusable was enacted in Louisiana, where, among others, it was 
provided that every adult freedman should provide himself with 
a comfortable home within twenty days after the passage of the 
act, and, failing to do so, should be “hired” at public outcry to 
the highest bidder for the period of one year. 

Such legislation was barbarous, inexcusable and intolerable. 
It meant that if allowed to have their own way about it, that 
defeated confederates would bring to naught all that had’ been 
accomplished. 

It was, therefore, not a matter of choice but a matter of com- 
pulsion that impelled Congress. It determined to abolish the 
provisional legislatures, divide the South into military districts, 
and organize State governments and legislatures composed of only 
loyal Union men, and then submit anew the 14th Amendment 
for ratification. 

This proposition — the famous Reconstruction Bill — excited 
the most bitter, protracted, and the most important debate that 
has ever occurred in the American Congress. 

Mr. Bingham was at the very forefront in it all. From be- 
ginning to end, he was untiring. His unwavering and masterful 
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support of the measure made him a conspicuous figure not only 
in Congress, but before the whole nation. 


The measure was passed. The Southern State governments 
were reconstructed. The 14th Amendment was re-submitted, 
ratified and adopted. 


There has been much angry criticism of the Republican party 
for this procedure, intensified by the unsatisfactory character of 
the carpet-bag State governments and legislatures — as they were 
called at the time — that were thus temporarily forced upon the 
South, but it has been without just foundation. 


The men who were responsible for the reconstruction meas- 
ure and the carpet-bag governments were the men of the South, 
who, misled by President Johnson, undertook to dictate the man- 
ner of restoring the Union, and, in that behalf, to put in jeopardy 
all the results of the war, including the liberty and freedom of 
the unoffending blacks who were, in a special sense, the helpless 
wards of the nation. 

It was in the same spirit and for the same reason that the 
15th Amendment followed, providing that neither the United 
States nor any State should deny or abridge the right of any 
citizen of the United States to vote on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

Had the 14th Amendment been adopted when first submitted, 
as it should have been, there would not have been a 15th Amend- 
ment, because it would have been impossible, with the Southern 
States restored to the Union, as the 14th Amendment proposed, 
thereafter to have secured for’a 15th Amendment a ratification 
by three-fourths of the States, and thus would the whole subject 
of Negro suffrage have remained, as was originally intended, 
under the control of the States, with the option to each State to 
grant or refuse it, as it might prefer. 

If, therefore, there was fault in providing for universal man- 
hood suffrage, it must be laid at the door of the men who, reject- 
ing the 14th Amendment and threatening to bring to naught all 
the blood and treasure that had been expended, created a necessity 
for the more drastic measures that w ere adopted. 

But there was no fault. 
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Both amendments were right. The perverse blindness and 
obduracy of the South were but the Providentially designed pre- 
cipitating causes necessary to excite the men upon whom rested 
the responsibilities of that hour to the fearless and unflinching 
performance of the full measure of their duty. 

To our finite minds, much less good has come from the 15th 
Amendment than we had a right to expect, but the time is coming 
when the legal status thus given the black man will be his prac- 
tically and universally recognized status in all the States of this 


Union. 


HON, J. B. FORAKER 

What is right will ultimately prevail. 

Until then the irrepressible conflict will continue. Human 
liberty and human equality involve principles of truth and justice 
that cannot be forever suppressed and disregarded. Efforts of 
such character, whether by State or individuals, will but call 
attention to the wrongs of denial and hasten the day of final 
triumph. 

These events mark an epoch in the world’s history. The 
humblest part in such achievements is highly creditable; but to 
have been a moving and controlling cause and factor, an eloquent, 
uncompromising, and commanding leader and champion was the 
high privilege and imperishable honor of John A. Bingham. 

His work will stand as long as the Republic endures, and 
through all the years it remains it will bring rich blessings to 


millions. 
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His life drew gently to a close. His noontime was full of 
storm and turbulence; his afternoon and evening full of quiet, 
restful peace and beauty. 

In Japan, as our Minister, he spent twelve years of great use- 
fulness to his country. He opened the way for enlarged com- 
mercial relations, and by his simple, straightforward American 
manner, impressed a respect and regard for our civilization, of 
which we are now reaping the reward. 

Here, in his home, surrounded by family and friends, his last 
days were spent awaiting the summons that, sooner or later, must 
come to all. 

This monument attests your esteem, your admiration, your 
love, and your affection for your neighbor, your townsman, your 
friend and your great Representative in that great crucial time 
when our national existence and our free popular institutions were 
put to the sore trial of blood and relentless civil war. 

Through the wisdom and the statesmanship, of which he was 
representative, and also a large part, we were saved from disso- 
lution and made stronger in union than ever before. 

The war with Spain demonstrated how well the great work 
had been done. 

From no section came more prompt or more patriotic response 
than from the South. The ex-soldiers of the Union and the Con- 
federate armies and the’. sons marched side by side to meet a 
common enemy and win a common victory; and when our late 
martyred President, in the midst of his great work, was struck 
down by the assassin, our institutions sustained the shock without 
a jar and the Government nfoved on without a tremor, none 
mourning his loss to the nation more than the men who had 
periled their lives for the stars and bars and the cause it repre- 
sented. 

Such tests as these show us the measure of our debt to the 
men who saved this nation. They were not alone the gallant 
soldiers and sailors who carried our flag to victory, but also the 
men who, standing at the helm, guided the ship of State. 
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THOMAS MORRIS. 


BY JAMES B. SWING, CINCINNATI, Q. 


It is important that the memory of strong, brave men, who 
have been conspicuous in their day, and influential for good, 
should be kept green. There is nothing more inspiring than the 
story of the life of an intellectual and moral hero. 

There is a noble, a great name in the history of Ohio that 
ought to be remembered and honored of all, but that is well-nigh 
forgotten, a name that perhaps most of our young men never 
heard, the name of Thomas Morris. I have heard that Hon. 
George W. Julian, of Indiana, is writing a life of this man, and 
can congratulate him upon the subject he has chosen, and con- 
gratulate the public upon the prospect of a valuable addition to the 
biographical literature of the day. I anticipate a fine tribute to 
the memory of one who was remarkable for ability, force of char- 
acter, eloquence, courage, and intense devotion to the cause of the 
freedom and equal rights of all men. 

Morris was born in Berks county, Pennsylvania, January 3, 
1776. His parents removed to West Virginia when he was a 
child. They were very poor, almost as poor as the father and 
mother of Abraham Lincoln, and he grew up as a poor boy would 
in the mountains of West Virginia in that early day. He came, 
with some emigrants, to Hamilton county, Ohio, in 1795, when 
nineteen years of age, and settled at Columbia, where he became 
a clerk in a small grocery, and at a smaller salary; and while 
there he was married to Rachel Davis, a daughter of Benjamin 
Davis, one of the Columbia pioneers. He had grown to manhood 
without educational advantages. It does not appear that he ever 
went to school. His mother had taught him to read after a 
fashion, and the chief, almost the only book of his childhood read- 
ing, was the Bible. He afterward, though never a professedly 
pious man, made most effective use of his knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures in his public speeches, as Tom Corwin did, and as very many. 
of the most distinguished lawyers and statesmen have done. His 
mother also taught him to hate slavery, a lesson he learned well, 
as appeared in his after-life. She was a Virginia woman (born 
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there), the daughter of a small planter, and her father had owned 
a few slaves, but there was in her an intense hatred of the whole 
system. It is very interesting, very fine, to see how his mother’s 
teachings were always with him afterward, consciously or uncon- 
sciously molding his character and shaping his course in public 
and private. Ah, the deep, quiet, almost unseen, but powerfully- 
felt influence of the mothers upon the character of their children, 
upon men, upon nations, upon human history, upon civilization. 
Jean Paul Richter says: “Never, never, has one forgotten his 
pure, right-educating mother. On the blue mountains of our dim 
childhood, toward. which we ever turn and look, stand the mothers 
who marked out to us from thence our life.” 

In the year 1800 he removed with his family to Williamsburg, 
then the county seat of Clermont county, where he remained only 
a few years. While there his poverty was extreme. He was once 
arrested and imprisoned for debt under the old, senseless and 
infamous law that provided for such imprisonment. After being 
released from the Williamsburg jail he removed to Bethel, about 
seven miles distant—then a small settlement in the woods. He 
moved on a cold winter day. (I guess he had to move.) There 
was snow on the ground, and so small was his stock of this 
world’s goods that goods and family were all moved on a sled 
at one load. At Bethel he studied law, living in a cabin and 
studying at night by the light of a piece of burning hickory bark, 
or of a clapboard. He read as much of general literature as he 
could command, the best he could borrow in that community, a 
few good old works scattered here and there—The Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Baxter’s Saint’s-Rest, and the like. So limited was 
his education that he then read poorly, but he had a mind that 
took in all the meaning that was stored in the books, and he 
practiced reading aloud with the utmost care, until he became a 
most accomplished reader, a thing that can be said of few men 
even in this day of schools and learning. I have heard my father, 
who remembered him well, tell of his fine, impressive reading. 

‘After two years of the study of tie law he was admitted to 
the bar of that county, and developed so rapidly that he soon 
became a leading lawyer there and in Southern Ohio, able to cope 
with the strongest of the very strong lawyers who then honored 
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that great profession in this section of the state. Judge Burnet, 
a great man, and many others like him, who “rode the circuit” 
in those days, often met him in legal contests and found him a 
foeman worthy of their steel. Ohio has had few lawyers more 
powerful before a jury than Thomas Morris. He was not a rude, 
uncouth lawyer, but became a clear, able, powerful reasoner, truly 
eloquent ; not wordy, but a master of strong English, and earnest 
and impressive in manner. He was a remarkable cross-examiner, 
and there are old men living in Clermont county now who well 
remember the skill and power with which he could draw on and 
then destroy a lying witness. I have been told by an able lawyer, 
now departed, how he had seen him shrewdly entrap a perjurer, 
blandly lead nim into a trap, and then suddenly roar at hini like a 
lion and send him perspiring and disgraced from the courtroom. 


He represented Clermont county in the Ohio Legislature for 
twenty-four years, part of the time in the House and part in the 
Senate. That of itself seems remarkable in this day, when usually 
one term is deemed too long for a man to serve. That was a day, 
too, when the ablest men in the state deemed it a high honor to 
be a member of the Legislature—day long gone by—and Thomas 
Morris was one of the ablest of them all. He once said that he 
had heard abler debates in the Ohio Senate than he often heard 
afterward in the Senate of the United States. His committee 
reports and speeches, and the measures he supported and opposed 
in the Legislature, which are in part set forth in a very poor life 
of him that may still be found on some old book shelves, show 
that he was one of the giants there. He had as much as any 
other man to do with the shaping of the early legislation of Ohio 
in its most important features. He assisted with great vigor in 
the repeal of the law of imprisonment for debt, under which he 
had suffered confinement and humiliation in the old jail at Wil- 
liamsburg. 

He was the leading spirit in the Legislature in framing and 
enacting the laws that created and firmly established our great 
common-school system. There was, at the time, much opposition 
to taxation for the general education of the people, and he was 
once defeated in his candidacy for the State Senate chiefly because 
of his successful efforts in behalf of such legislation; but, as in 
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later years in far higher station, he would not swerve from his 
ideas of duty and the general welfare for any personal or political 
success. 

He was an ardent advocate of the war of 1812, and was 
the author of a resolution adopted by the Ohio Legislature, 
pledging to the Federal Government the earnest support of Ohio 
“in the vigorous prosecution of the present just and necessary 
war, until a safe and honorable peace can be obtained.” 


In 1832, when the state of South Carolina declared her right 
and attempted to nullify the tariff laws of the United States, a 
time of great excitement throughout the country, a time when 
the state rights doctrine was loudly proclaimed, and threats of 
secession were openly made at Washington, and when the states 
were generally declaring themselves one way Or the other, the 
Ohio Legislature, under the leadership of Morris, stood fast by 
President Jackson in his wise and patriotic stand for the Union. 
Justice John McLean, whose memory is still honored as one of 
the purest and ablest of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, became alarmed at the spirit that so largely pre- 
vailed among Southern members of Congress and their constitu- 
ents, and wrote Morris an earnest but somewhat panicky letter, 
setting forth what he believed to be the serious danger of a dis- 
solution of the Union unless oil could be poured on the troubled 
waters, saying: “I had rather see the tariff law suspended in 
that state for a season than that one drop of blood should be 
spilt,” and urging very mild expression, if any, by the Legislature 
of Ohie. He concluded his letter with these extraordinary words:.: 
“If we shall be urged on by- feelings of resentment, and in the 
exercise of extraordinary powers attempt to crush the state of 
South Carolina, there will be an end of our government in a short 
time. I tremble at the gulf which lies before us. Shall this 
glorious heritage, which is the admiration of the world. and our 
greatest pride, be destroyed? I assure you our government is in 
danger, and we should all contribute our best efforts to pre- 
serve it.” 

Thus did even so able, wise and patriotic a man as Justice 
John McLean advise the state of Ohio to temporize, to hesitate, 
to speak in uncertain tones upon the great question of the very 
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integrity of the Union itself. But Thomas Morris was no more 
capable of adopting such a tone than was Andrew Jackson him- 
self. He had himself appointed a special committee by the State 
Senate, to whom was referred “the ordinance of the South Caro- 
lina Convention,” and as such special committee he reported to 
the Senate a series of resolutions as clear and broad in statement, 
as ardent in patriotism; as profound in their expression of the true 
theory of the frame of our government, as any declaration ever 
adopted by any legislative body in the history of the country. I 
beg leave to read these resolutions touching the greatest political 
question that ever arose in the United States, as being honorable 
to the memory of Morris, showing the grasp and calm wisdom 
of his mind,-the patriotism of his spirit, and his extraordinary 
power of statemént : 


Resolved, By the General Assembly oft the State of Ohio, that we 
view with the deepest regret the unhappy movements and apparent deter- 
mination of the State of South Carolina to nullify the laws of the General 
Government, made in conformity to the Constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That the Federal Union exists in a solid compact, en- 
tered into by the voluntary consent of each and every State, and that, 
therefore, no State can claim the right to secede from or violate that 
compact; and however grievous may be the supposed or real burdens 
of the State, the only legitimate remedy is in the wise and faithful 
exercise of the elective franchise, and the solemn responsibility of the 
public agents. 

Resolved, That the doctrine that a State has the power to nullify 
a law of the General Government is revolutionary in its character, and 
is, in its nature, calculated to overthrow the great temple of American 
liberty; and that such a course cannot absolve that allegiance which the 
people owe to the supremacy of the laws. 

Resolved, That in levying and collecting duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, while the general good should be the primary object, a special 
regard should be had to the end that the interest and prosperity of 
every section of the country should be equally consulted, and its bur- 
dens proportionately distributed. 

Resolved, That the first object of the American people should be 
to cherish the most ardent attachment to the Constitution and Laws 
of the Union; and, as a first and paramount object of a free people, we 
should use every laudable means to preserve the Union of these States. 

Resolved, That we will support the General Government in all its 
constitutional measures to maintain peace and harmony between the 
several States, and preserve the honor and integrity of the Union. 
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And these resolutions, honorable to this great state, written 
by Morris, were, under his leadership, adopted by both branches. 
of the Legislature, and from their spirit Ohio never departed. 

Morris, while a member of the State Senate, was elected a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, which position for some 
unexplained reason he declined. In the old book of which I have 
spoken, mention is made of letters from judges of the Supreme 
Court and other distinguished lawyers to him, expressing regret 
at his declination. He was a Democrat, and was once nominated 
by his party for the United States Senate at a time when the 
Whigs were in the majority, so that he was not elected, and 
afterward, in 1832, when he was elected. He took his seat in 
the United States Senate in December, 1833, and, though modest 
in bearing, he made a great record there. He opposed the United 
States Bank in several very weighty speeches, and made a strong 
impression whenever he spoke on any subject. He joined issue 
with John C. Calhoun in a debate that involved Calhoun’s State 
Rights—right of secession ideas—and made a very strong reply 
to him, saying, as reported, that “he professed himself a State- 
rights: man, but had as high devotion to the Union as anyone, and 
he did not agree with the view of the Senator (Calhoun) that 
this republic was a confederacy of separate and independent 
states. He considered the Constitution as “adopted and ratified 
by the united voice of the people.” To him the Constitution was 
the supreme law of the land or it was nothing. This was in sub- 
stance what he had previously said in his resolutions in the Ohio 
Legislature. The speech was a statement—brief, clear, and com- 
prehensive—of the answer to all the subtle arguments designed 
to show that the Union was “a rope of sand.” I venture the 
opinion that the simple truth was not’ better stated through all 
the long discussion on that vexed question. 


Morris distinguished himself chiefly in the Senate by his 
bold opposition to slavery, and won what should be lasting fame 
by a very great speech near the close of his term, in answer to 
Henry Clay, upon slavery and the right of petition. On the 7th | 
of February, 1839, Mr. Clay made a brilliant speech on the slavery 
question, in which he deprecated agitation, appealed with all the 
persuasiveness of which he was capable, to men and women and 
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the press to cease all agitation, and opposed the receiving of peti- 
tions of Abolitionists while himself presenting the petitions of 
slave-holders to the Senate. The speech made a profound im- 
pression in the Senate and throughout the country. It aroused 
all the lion in Morris. He waited two days for some other 
Senator to make reply, but there was no other who dared take 
up the dangerous controversy with the brilliant Kentuckian. 


On February 9th, Morris, standing alone, as he said, with 
none to help, made reply in a speech of great boldness, remarkable 
eloquence, and smashing logic. It will stir one’s blood and arouse 
one’s admiration to read it, even at this late day. Seldom has 
there been a greater speech delivered in the United States Senate. 
The logic of the case, as it had been stated, was all against Clay, 
and Morris was a master of logic. Clay’s speech was really much 
better meant than it would seem at this distance. It was prompted 
by patriotic motives. He feared for the Union. The hour had 
not yet come for a trial of military strength between the North 
and the South on the State rights question, the slavery question, 
or any other, and Clay sought to preserve peace and unity. But 
he did not dare to state his whole mind and motive, and was 
driven by the exigencies of the case to resort to plausible and spe- 
cious pleas, to unsound arguments, and to appeals that were not 
supported by such reason as he dared to urge. Morris could not 
dissemble. He saw with clear eye all the fallacies of the speech 
and exposed them, one by one, with unanswerable argument. 
His speech was in no sense a harangue, there was no attempt “to 
tear passion to tatters,” there was no mere invective, but his 
strong reasoning glowed with all the fierce light of his fiery, 
slavery-hating, and liberty-loving spirit. It was a remarkable 
event, a Democratic Senator in 1839 making an anti-slavery 
speech of great power in answer to the famous leader of the old 
Whigs, and lifting high the banner of freedom. 

Here are the closing words of the speech: 


I do not know, Mr. President, that my voice will ever again be 
heard on this floor. I now willingly, yes, gladly, return to my con- 
stituents, to the people of my own State. I have spent my life among 
them, and the greater portion of it in their service, and they have be- 
stowed their confidence on me in numerous instances. I feel perfectly 
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conscious that in the discharge of every trust which they have committed 
to me, I have, to the best of my ability, acted solely with a view to the 
general good, not suffering myself to be influenced by any particular 
or private interest whatever, and I now challenge any who think I have 
done otherwise to lay their finger upon any public act of mine and prove 
to the country its injustice or anti-Republican tendency. 

That I have often erred in the selection of means to accomplish 
important ends, I have no doubt, but my belief in the truth of the 
doctrines of the Declaration of Independence, the political creed of 
President Jefferson, remains unshaken and unsubdued. My greatest 
regret is that I have not done more for the cause of individual and 
political liberty than I have done. I hope, on returning to my home 
and friends, to join them again in rekindling the beacon fires of liberty 
upon every hill in our State, until their broad glare shall enlighten 
every valley, and the song of triumph will soon be heard; for the hearts 
of our people are in the hands of a just and holy Being, who can look 
upon oppression but with abhorrence, and He can turn them whither— 
soever He will, as the rivers of water are turned. Though our National 
sins are many and grievous, yet repentance, like that of Nineveh, may 
divert from us that impending danger which seems to hang over our 
heads as by a single hair. That all may be safe, I conclude that the 
negro will yet be free. 


We may search long among the distinguished utterances of 
public men and find none nobler than these closing farewell words 
of Thomas Morris in the United States Senate—brave, honest, 
eloquent, prophetic. 

Morris knew well the consequences that would come to him. 
He knew that his speech meant the ruin of all his political pros- 
pects. The Democrats of Ohio, and the Whigs as well, were for 
the most part embittered against him. An effort was made to 
have the Legislature demand his resignation. This only failed 
because his time had so nearly expired. He was bitterly assailed 
in the next State Convention. He was hissed. There were cries 
of “Throw him out!” He was not permitted to speak. They 
would not hear him. Benjamin Tappan was elected to succeed 
him in the Senate. Morris narrowly escaped a mob at Dayton, 
where he was advertised to speak in the courthouse one evening. 
Though he feared nothing, he was persuaded not to attempt to 
speak, because the mob was organized and violent. Eggs were 
thrown at him on the streets of Dayton that day. He was 
assailed by mobs elsewhere, notably and viciously at Cleves, in 
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Hamilton county. But none of these things moved him. He 
only rejoiced in such tribulation. He became a hero in the eyes 
of the Abolitionists. Their papers were full of his praise. He 
was invited to address their meetings in many cities. He was 
nominated by the Liberty party for Vice President in 1843, and 
while he lived did not cease to avow and advocate his abolition 
sentiments, not as a fanatic, but as a calm, earnest, wise, and 
patriotic statesman—a statesman who rightly estimated existing 
conditions and looked far into the future. 

“In the fullness of time” his prediction, that to the end 
“that all might be safe, the negro would yet be free,” was fulfilled 
amid clash of arms, rattle of musketry, roar of cannon, “banners 
heavy with the blood of the slain.” It was fulfilled, and North 
and South are glad of it. They are united now. The Union is 
safe. 

Morris died at his home, near Bethel, December 7, 1844, aged 
sixty-eight years—nearly sixty-nine. His grave, marked by a very 
humble slab, may be seen in the shade of some old trees by the 
roadside; but there are few who pass that way who know it is 
there. Written on the-slab are these fine, true words: “Unawed 
by power and uninfluenced by flattery, he was throughout life the 
fearless advocate of human liberty.” 

I have stated only a little of what he did, but enough to indi- 
cate what he was. His life ought to be an inspiration to every 
young man who is struggling with adversity, and a proof to every 
one who doubts that there is a glory in devotion to principle, 
under all circumstances, regardless of personal consequences, 
that surpasses any glory of riches or power. 
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LAKE COUNTY AND ITS FOUNDER. 
By WILLIAM STOWELI: MILLS, LL.’B., OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HISTORICAL ADDRESS DELIVERED IN PAINESVILLE, LAKE COUNTY, O., 
JULY 21, I90I, AT THE CEREMONIES OF THE UNVEILING OF 
THE STATUE OF EDWARD PAINE, 


Mr. President, Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution: — 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : — It is related that when the resi- 
dents of a New England town proposed to pay homage to a 
former townsman in a ceremony similar to this, a good old lady 
of the village remarked that she couldn’t understand why a monu- 
ment should be erected to the memory of Deacon Tuttle; when, 
of all the men of her acquaintance, Deacon Tuttle had the poorest 
memory. 

Although our object in assembling here is of broader sig- 
nificance than that implied by the observation of the good woman, 
the attractive Centennial prepared especially for this occasion has 
anticipated well-nigh all there is to be said. What with the con- 
tents of that Journal and the able addresses to which we have 
listened with delighted interest, there is little left for me to say 
beyond giving expression to’the pleasure I take in the opportunity 
of meeting friends in my native state. 


However this may be, we may venture at this time to supply 
a few new phrases for familiar facts. ° 


The children of the twentieth century are to be congratulated 
before they are born. Theirs is a rich and splendid heritage. 
During the past twenty years, the Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution have instituted historical inquiry which 
has created enthusiasm for a knowledge of bygone generations. . 
There has never been so much painstaking and earnest work in 
bringing to light the treasures left us by the patriotism of our 
forefathers. The other hereditary societies, of which there are 
a score or more, are lending a hand. History is in the air, and 
coming generations will enter into possession of an abundant 
harvest as a result. The enterprise of to-day, as manifested in 
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the spirit of the times (wrongly named “imperialism” by its 
opponents), is making clearer the patriotic duty of to-morrow. 

To the zeal of the New Connecticut Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, seconded by the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, we are indebted for the inspiration of this day, 
and are met to pay tribute to a king among men. 

To comprehend his kingship, it will be necessary to take a 
view of Lake county in the first days of settlement on the Western 
Reserve; for it was with our county in its infancy that our hero 
had most to do. 

Perhaps the earliest event that history records with certainty 
as transpiring within the limits of what is now Lake county 
was the interview between the Indian chief, Pontiac, and Major 
Robert Rogers and his “rangers” in November, 1760, at the 
mouth of the Grand River, within three miles of where we now 
stand. In those days the lands of Lake county, and, in fact, 
of the entire country of the Great Lakes and the Ohio Valley, 
were claimed, and their ownership sharply contested, by the 
dusky sons of the forest, the imprint of whose moccasins had 
been planted over and over again on every square rod of our 
farms. 

A hundred and forty years ago, Pontiac, who, for power of 
command over his followers, was unquestionably the greatest of 
his race, beheld here a scene of inspiring grandeur. In the 
stately trees of a primeval forest, he recognized a dignity that 
completely harmonized with his unyielding nature. The beauty 
of their graceful forms mirrored in the limpid waters ; the majesty 
of the unbridled storm, sweeping over lake and forest; the experi- 
ences in this untamed wilderness, that strike terror to the heart 
of the civilized man; these inspired in him that sense of uncon~ 
trolled freedom with which he led his warriors through the 
trackless wood. : 

When first mentioned in history, therefore; three genera- 
tions before it was christened, Lake county possessed charms of 
landscape indescribable. Words are feeble as a means of pic- 
turing the sublimity of that long, deep sleep of nature waiting 
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the advent of a superior race which is fast fulfilling its destiny 
to cover the face of the earth. 

Inseparably connected with Lake county in its earliest days 
was the name of Edward Paine. It goes without saying that 
two important considerations enter into every true estimate of 
a career: the time when, and the place where the life was lived. 
No just estimate of a man is possible that does not take account 
of the political, social and religious conditions prevailing at the 
time he lived. In a broad, but peculiarly true sense, the study 
of the life of an individual is an exercise in analysis and com- 
parison. It is one of the plainest of truths that greatness of 
character lies in the power to improve conditions; to use one’s 
surroundings as a lever with which to lift the world; and an 
individual is great just in the proportion of his capability to do 
these things. 

Although the hour is short, I call you to note the three 
leading traits in the character of the man who was the founder 
of what became Lake county. These qualities were conspicuous 
in him, and were, indeed, indispensable to one having before him 
the work which confronted Edward Paine. Note his patriotism, 
his courageous spirit, and his wise eye to the future. These 
primary traits of character, in whomever found, are the funda- 
mental principles of the three functions of government. Through 
love of country and the consequent desire for its welfare all laws 
designed for public good are made. Wisdom and prudence 
determine the justice and expediency of legislation, and the execu- 
tion of the law depends upon courage of conviction. 

Edward Paine’s conduct proved his qualities. One hundred 
years ago the Fourth of July (the day set for this celebration in 
his honor) our hero was at Warren, participating in the first 
formal celebration of Independence Day on the Western Reserve 
of Connecticut. That was six days before the signing of the 
bill by which the Reserve was made Trumbull county; and just 
at the close of a period of nearly four years, during which the 
settlers in “New Connecticut” had been without laws of any kind 
to govern them; when they had been left to the dictates of that 
innate sense of right and duty as a guide; but, for men of their 
stamp this had been sufficient, and the harmony that prevailed 
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during this period was a magnificent testimonial of the character 
of the settlers on the Reserve, prior to 1800. 

What was the attraction that could inducé Edward Paine 
to take the journey, on this sultry Fourth of July, of more than 
fifty miles by the slow and tedious mode of travel of a century 
ago? The attraction was not at Warren; it was in Edward Paine, 
who had, as a lieutenant in the War of the Revolution, twenty- 
five years before, fought to enforce the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. What part he had in the celebration at Warren is not 
definitely recorded; but we may well believe it was a prominent 
one. The sentiments of that declaration were echoed in the 
hearts of those other heroes who had suffered privations in this 
new land, and to whom Paine may have read the document itself. 

Our country had but recently entered upon an era of real 
independence. It could look to no foreign power for aid. The 
death of Washington only six months before this time had 
deprived the leaders in government of the counsel of the greatest 
general and statesman of his time, in America, if not in the world. 

General Paine’s faith in his country’s progress and destiny 
made him one of the first to choose the Western Reserve as his 
future home. He was one of the first half dozen to venture upon 
this new soil in 1796, with a view to selecting a spot for settle- 
ment. His ambition had led him beyond the borders of Con- 
necticut, his native state; and later had towered above the oppor- 
tunities afforded by New York state, his adopted home; and 
when New Connecticut opened a door for men of his expansive 
vision, he was one of the first to enter it. 

The course pursued by‘this man at this time presents a 
profitable study. Who are we, who cling to the old home, pre- 
ferring its soft ease and enervating tendencies to the larger 
opportunities in the great West, to which so many open doors 
invite us? Who are we who shrink from the comparatively 
few privations of frontier life, on the plea of age, even before 
we have compassed a third of the years allotted to man; and 
in this stage of the world’s progress, when inventions contribute 
everywhere to the comforts of life; when companionship itself 
is transported on the wings of the telegraph and the railway, and 
civilization insures safety wherever our flag greets the eye? *- 
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‘Behold this hero of a century ago, coming to this wild region 
when past middle life! The snows of fifty-five winters had left 
their traces upon his brow when he came here to lay the founda- 
tions of Lake county. 

It is entirely fitting that this perpetual reminder of Edward 
Paine should be placed here at the county seat; for it was not a 
village merely, that he founded, nor even a township of the size 
with which we are familiar; but, in truth, a county, and the 
interest in this statue of the most active man here, the moving 
spirit of a hundred years ago, is shared by every resident of Lake 
county. Here, again, deeds indicate character. One hundred 
years ago the tenth of July, Governor St. Clair signed the bill 
to organize the county of Trumbull, comprising the entire 
Reserve. In the new county, eight townships were formed, one 
of which was Painesville, consisting of ten townships as they 
now exist. They included three now in Geauga county and all 
of Lake county excepting Madison. Edward Paine had been 
here scarcely three months when his name was thus perpetuated. 
As new counties were formed from the original Trumbull, begin- 
ning with Geauga county in 1805, the regularly surveyed town- 
ships took names, and the name, Painesville, was restricted to 
the present township, and later given to the county seat. 

The ability and worth of Edward Paine was early recog- 
nized. At the first session of the territorial legislature of Ohio, 
after the organization of Trumbull county, Edward Paine was 
the representative from the Reserve. No man of inferior quality 
could occupy a position so honorable. 

Lake county, when young, became a power. in the land, and 
this partly because of the power inherent in its lands. There 
is a fine logic of events, the study of which reveals a natural 
courge, and the circumstances leading to the settlement of Lake 
county are plainly to be seen. 

No sooner had the survey been made of the Reserve lands 
east of the Cuyahoga River, than the townships of our county 
began to develop a history, and with that history Edward Paine 
was perfectly familiar. We are under deep obligations to his 
exercise of forethought at this time. The quality of the lands 
of Lake county was brought to notice by the process of equalizing 
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the land values of the Reserve. In 1796 the surveyors appraised 
the townships, and then it was that Lake county, to be, assumed 
its place in the scale of values. Seven of its townships (all but 
Leroy), 90 per cent of its area, were found to possess soil value 
above the average. This cannot be said of any other county of 
the Reserve. The significance of this comparison did not escape 
the attention of Edward Paine, who, in the spring of 1800, 
declined battle with fever, ague and starvation at the feeble settle- 
ment of seven souls at Cleveland and preferred to begin a settle- 
ment on the rich lands of the Grand River, that is, in the center 
of the richest section of the Reserve as its lands were then 
valued; and to-day, the beauty, enterprise and prosperity of 
Lake, the smallest county of Ohio, are abundant proof that 
Edward Paine’s choice was a wise one. 

Here he lived to see the greater part of the township orig- 
inally called Painesville organized into Lake county in 1840. 

He walked these highways for more than forty years. It 
is now two generations since he passed from mortal view. To 
the cynic and the pessimist this is delay of tribute, but to the 
student of mankind, it is manifest how strong was the life of 
the man who, sixty years after his death, more than a hundred 
years after he had passed the middle age, could so hold the hearts 
of his townsmen, but few of whom are now left to remember 
him personally. 

Ought we not to say townswomen? for to them is due the 
credit of suggesting this homage to a modest, noble soldier and 
citizen. This is not delay; it is evidence of the influence of a life. 
It is not tardy recognition; it is proof that human souls make 
impressions which time cannot efface. 

. The courage that won from the oppressor the soil of America 
for citizens of America; that wrested the land of our homes from 
the vagrant savage, who, with selfish content, robbed unculti- 
vated nature and contributed nothing to the help of his race; 
that faced wild beast and slow starvation in the primitive forests, 
was the kind of fortitude which characterized the pioneers of a 
hundred years ago. 

We can ill afford to forget their trials and their triumphs, 
for upon their patriotism, their courage, and their forethought 
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depend all our possibilities. The historian will not forget that 
the youth of to-day can learn no lessons more potent than those 
which remind them of their obligation to the men and women 
who opened our pathway. No history, either local or general, 
is worthy the name that forgets this. No history, either of 
Painesville, or of Lake county, can be complete that does not 
recount the achievements of Edward Paine and his contem- 
poraries. 


But history is the record uf yesterday. A century is but a 
day. Sweeping beyond the vistas of historic time, the imagina- 
tion may picture our lovely land, covered by that “mother of 
continents,” the surging sea; may behold a bank of snow of slow 
dissolving crystal, depositing the soil upon which we depend for 
life itself; may follow the receding shore of our Erie “millpond” 
as it washed the sands into fertile beds for the forests that grew 
to old age and died away to be replaced by others in countless 
repetitions. We love this venerable land, and we bow in awe 
before the Being whose hand hath shaped its beauteous form. 
Endless gratitude would we, therefore, pay to the pioneers who 
were instrumental in leading us hither, conspicuous among whom 
was Edward Paine. 


Old Erie, thy billows have crumbled the shore, 
And scattered its frail shifting sands; 

For ages thy life-freighted gales have blown o’er 
This dearest, this loveliest of lands. 


Though fierce be the wrath of-thy turbulent breast, 
When storms ride thy foam-crested wave. 

We love thy rude tempests; we love thy calm rest. 
Thy sweet benediction we crave. 


Our hero, behold thou, this blest Eden land, 
The fruit of thy tenderest love, 

The years since thy shallop first touched our wild strand 
Are crowned with rich gifts from dbove. 


Gaze thou on Old Erie, by time’s restless tide 
Borne on until lost in the sea, 

Not thus were thy memory; that shall abide 
In this land of the brave and the free. 
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GENERAL EDWARD PAINE. 


General Edward Paine, from whom Painesville takes her 
name, was born in Bolton, Tolland county, Connecticut. in the 
year 1746. 

General Paine took an active part in the exciting times which 
preceded the war of the Revolution and was a Whig of the most 
pronounced type. 

When the war broke out he entered the service of the United 
States as an ensign in a regiment of Connecticut militia. He 
served in this capacity seven months, at the end of which time 
the whole company was discharged. 

He again entered the service in June, 1776, as first lieutenant 
in Captain Brig’s company, was ordered to New York, and was 
in the army at the time of the retreat to White Plains. 

At the expiration of his term of service, he was discharged 
in December, 1776. In 1777, he was commissioned lieutenant of 
the Fifth company of the Alarm List in the 19th regiment of 
Connecticut militia, and later, in 1777, was made captain of the 
same company and served as such until the close of the war. 

Such was his revolutionary record. 

In early manhood he moved from Bolton to New York state, 
locating on a point on the Susquehanna river, whence he moved to 
Aurora. 

While living in Aurora, he served for several sessions as 
representative in the State Legislature, and was made brigadier- 
general of the militia. In the fall of 1796, he conceived the pro- 
ject of making an excursion into Ohio for the purpose of trading 
with the Indians. With this in view, he and his oldest son, 
Edward Paine, Jr., started on a perilous journey. They reached 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga, now the site of Cleveland, and 
selected a place at which to establish themselves. 

At that time there were but two white people living there, 
Job Stiles and wife. General Paine remained there only long 
enough to arrange matters so that his son might carry out the 
plan of the journey, when he started on foot and alone to return 
to his home in New York. His son remained at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga during the winter of that year and the following spring 
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returned to the home in Aurora, and in 1798, went to Connecticut 
and purchased, in Tract No. 3, one thousand acres of land, in 
what afterwards, in honor of its first settler, was called Paines- 
ville. In the summer, after the purchase had been made, Gen- 
eral Paine prepared for the removal of his family to the site 
which he had selected. He used his influence to induce a number 
of friends to go with him as settlers. Among this party were 
Eleazer Paine, Jedediah Beard, and Joel Paine, who were the 
heads of families — the whole company numbering 66. 

The start was made from Aurora, with sleighs, on the fifth 
day of March, 1800, but it was the first of May before the fam- 
ilies were able to reach here. After they arrived on Grand River, 
General Paine and his little colony lost no time ini getting to work. 
He erected his first log cabin about one mile south of Lake 
Erie and two miles north of Painesville, and later, on the same 
site, built a more pretentious home, nothing of which now remains 
but a few foundation stones opposite the present Shorelands. 
The colonists found on their arrival that the Indians had made 
some improvements, so the party, at the earliest seed time, planted 
these cleared grounds and in due time reaped an abundant harvest. 

As has been stated, Painesville took its name from General 
Paine; but his activity and his usefulness did not close with the 
founding of this village. Twice he was elected to the Territorial 
Legislature of Ohio, and as long as he lived was one of the 
enterprising and influential men of the northeastern part of the 
state. He lived in this, his new home, for a period of forty years. 

At the advanced age of ninety-five years and eleven months, 
on the 28th of August, 1841, he closed his life on the banks of 
Grand River, revered, respected, and esteemed, not only by his 
immediate ftiends and acquaintances, but by that large circle 
of active and influential men of his day, who laid the foundation 
of what is now the great and leading state of Ohio. 

General Paine possessed in an eminent degree the traits and 
characteristics which distinguished that large body of pioneers 
who led the tide of immigration into the wilderness. These men 
were of a class by themselves, and stand preéminent among the 
pioneers of all preceding and succeeding times for the -special 
qualities of hardihood and adventure, united with intellectual 
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powers and capacities of the highest order. They not only intro- 
duced ‘the plow-share into the virgin soil of the wilderness, but 
they brought with them the Bible and the spelling book, the 
artisan, the circuit preacher, and the school master, as co-ordinate 
parts of their enterprise. A common man with the ordinary 
muscular ability, courage, and inherent traits of his race, without 
possessing intellectual attainments, cannot be the pioneer of intel- 
lectual and refined social life. Edward Paine was not merely a 
pioneer of a pioneer band; but he was a leader of civilizing and 
refining influences among his own associates, and hence these 
first settlers that came into the town of Painesville brought with 
them the seed of that intellectual development which has made its 
public schools, its colleges, and its seminaries famous throughout 
the land. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER IN THE VALLEY 
OF THE LITTLE MIAMI. 


BY WILLIAM ALBERT GALLOWAY, M. D., VICE PRESIDENT OHIO 
SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


In considering The Revolutionary Soldier in the Valley of 
the Little Miami, I am impressed with the significance of the 
territorial enactments which particularly designated his settle- 
ment in this beautiful and fertile location. 

The territory granted by King James [. to the company 
which founded the colony of Virginia was very extended. The 
first charter embraced 100 miles of coast line, between the 37° 
and 49° north latitude, with all the islands opposite, and within 
100 miles of it, and extending 100 miles from the coast to the 
interior, two subsequent grants elevated this cession to the dignity 
of a territorial empire. The second grant extended along the 
coast line 200 miles north and 200 miles south of Old Point Com- 
fort, a breadth of 400 miles, which was maintained across the 
continent to the Pacific Ocean, and embracing all lands to the 
northwest of the Ohio River. To this immense territory a third 
grant added all islands in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans within 
300 leagues of these coast lines. In the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and France in 1763 the Mississippi River became 
the western boundary of Virginia. A few days before the Declar- 
ation of Independence, Virginia ceded to Pennsylvania, North 
and South Carolina and Maryland her rights to the territory now 
occupied by these states. 

In 1783, by act of her legislature, Virginia ceded all the com- 
monwealth’s rights to the territory northwest of the Ohio River, 
except so much of this land as was located between the head- 
waters and courses of the Scioto and Little Miami Rivers. This 
land was specifically reserved for the legal bounties and rewards 
of General George Rogers Clark, his officers and soldiers. The 
commonwealth of Virginia, ever careful for the compensation of 
her Revolutionary defenders, in this act defined, that this cession 
should be “good lands to be laid off between the Rivers Scioto 
and Little Miami.” Years afterwards, when the riches and fer- 
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tility of this survey became known, the Supreme Court of the 
United States interpreted that paragraph to include every acre 
between these rivers, from their mouths to their sources. 

We can at this distance of time more fully realize that this 
garden spot in Ohio is indeed “good lands” and given to soldiers 
whose “good valor” deserved and received the best reward in the 
gift of the commonwealth of Virginia. 

The valley of the Little Miami, near its headwaters, was first 
seen by a considerable body of Revolutionary soldiers in 1780. 
In this year and in 1782 and 1784 punative expeditions were 
organized in Kentucky and sent out against Old Chillicothe, the 
head village of the Shawnee Indians in the Little Miami Valley. 
Two of these expeditions were led by General George Rogers 
Clark, the.other by Colonel Bowman. All three expeditions 
approached Old Chillicothe from the south, by routes which 
passed near the present site of Xenia. Imagine with me for a 
moment the landscape which greeted the vision of these soldiers 
as they came to the last of the gently rolling hills which margin 
the south of this beautiful valley. Who can blame them if they 
desired to possess this place for their own homes. Before 
them lay a. valley which nature had fashioned and enriched 
when in one of her most partial moods. Bordered on each side 
by gently rising hills, covered by splendid forest trees of every 
indigenous hardwood, its fertile acres rich in growing corn lay 
to the south as far as the eye could see; with sinuous beauty the 
waters of the river, now in sight, and again winding about the 
foothills, followed the course of the valley, until both were lost 
to vision in the distance. Halway across the valley, closely sur- 
rounded by a strong wall of pickets, stood the barrier to their 
possession—Old Chillicothe. This was the home of Tecumseh, 
the greatest western warrior chief, a statesman, orator, and later 
a brigadier general in the English army. Only one of these 
expeditions was successful,, and in the three, many brave men 
lost their lives, but it is not surprising that those who returned 
to Kentucky, at their firesides and their social gatherings, talked 
of the time when they could return and possess themselves of ‘a 
home in this portion of the Virginia Military Survey; to which 
their Revolutionary services entitled them. 
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Many of them did return, for to-day we know of forty-five : 
of these heroes of the American Revolution who are peacefully 
at rest beneath the warm and generous soil of Greene county. 

In 1795 the power of the Shawnee Indians was broken, and 

in 1797 the first settler located near the site of Old Chillicothe, ge 
now Old Town, three and a half miles north of Xenia. He came 
from Lexington, Kentucky, and brought with him his entire 
family and a generous pioneer equipment. He was the writer’s 
great-grandfather, James Galloway. Fortunately | am able to 
give, in his own words, the location of Old Chillicothe. Among 
the court records of Greene county is a well-preserved record of 
a trial to quiet title to certain lands in the Miami Valley. This 
court was held on June 5, 1818, before Josiah Glover, master com- 
missioner of the Superior Court of Greene county, at the .resi- 
dence of Abner Reid, Oldtown, Ohio, three miles north of Xenia. 
At this trial James Galloway deposed that he was a member of 
the expeditions which came out from Kentucky against the 
Shawnee Indians in 1780 and 1782, and in answer to the com- 
missioner’s question as to the exact location of Old Chillicothe, 
he says: “I am now sitting within the enclosure made by the 
pickets.” The house, a two-story brick, in which this court was 
held, is still standing near the south end of the village of Old- 
town, 36 rods southwest of the Xenia and Yellow Springs pike. 
This evidence was -corroborated by other witnesses at the trial 
who had been members of Clark’s and Bowman’s expeditions. 
With this certain location of the picket enclosure within which 
the council house of the Shawnees was located, I am able to estab- 
lish the course of an additional and very interesting historical 
event. 

In 1834, Simon Kenton, while visiting his cousin, Orin 
North, at Oldtown, gave the course of his famous “Run of the 
‘Gantlet”’ as beginning halfway up the Sexton hill and ending at 
the Council House door, across which he fell exhausted but safe. 
Imagine for a moment a ‘half-mile run between two rows of hostile 
Indians, armed with clubs, tomahawks and hickories, each one 
determined to get in a blow on Kenton’s bare body as he ran 
through the gantlet at the height of his speed. Only a powerful 
and hardy man like Kenton could possibly survive, and he de- 
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clared im 4834 it was the severest trial of his life. This course 
measures 155 rods, almost a half mile, and lies south from the 
location of the Council House. 

“All the world loves a lover.” It is the common touch of a 
master which “makes the whole world akin.’”” Romance and con- 
quest have often met on commen ground in history; sometimes 
one has softened the sting of the other. Old Chillicothe had its 
conquest, and in due time its romance, also, but unlike the usual 
romance, its effeets were far-reaching both in the subsequent 
saving of many American lives. and in the possible loss to the 
United States of all the territory which now lies north of the 
Canadian line. Among a number of pleasing and opportune 
communications from Colonel Moulton Houk during the presi- 
dency of the Ohio Sons of the American Revolution was a 
valuable and suggestive little brochure entitled “A Bit of His- 
tory.” In it he makes reference to the oratory and humanity 
of Tecumseh, the most distinguished man the Little Miami Valley 
has ever produced. The birthplace of this warrior chief, accord- 
ing to his own statements to the writer’s great-grandfather, was 
about one mile northeast from Old Chillicothe, at a big spring 
which is now a source of water supply to the Xenia Water Works.* 
Rey. Benjamin Kelly, a white child prisoner, who was adopted 
by the parents of Tecumseh and consequently was his foster- 
brother, and who subsequently became a Baptist minister, also 
gave this location as the birthplace of Tecumseh. I am aware 
that history gives the honor of the birthplace of this distin- 
guished Indian to Piqua, but this honor can be spared on evidence 
to Old Chillicothe by the Great Miami Valley, for she possesses 
New Carlisle, the birthplace and childhood of the most daring 
and. distinguished twentieth century soldier and of Revolutionary 
ancestry—General Frederic Funston. In the family of James 
Galloway, who removed from Kentucky in 1797 and settled 
near Old Chillicothe, was an only daughter—the writer’s grand- 
mother. She was known then as a girl of remarkable mind and 
personality, both of which she retained in later life. This pioneer 





* The birth place of Tecumseh isin great dispute. Drake, the historian 
of Tecumseh, claims it was a few miles below Springfield and within the 
present limits of Clark county.—E. O. R., Editor. 
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was himself a man of splendid mind and character and reflected his 
personality not only on his children and associates, but also very 
broadly on the early history of Greene county. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that Tecumseh, who frequently returned to his 
birthplace, should have formed a fast friendship with James 
Galloway and have been his guest at all times when in this 
vicinity. As the daughter, Rebecca, grew to young womanhood 
this chief fell under the charm of her personality and the power 
of her mind and in that valley, amid all the beauty of 
forest and stream that nature can lavish on one landscape, 
he learned that “’Tis better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all.” In Colonel Houk’s little brochure he 
quotes from Tecumseh’s eloquent speech before General Har- 
rison, and records the fact that although he arrived late at the 
battle of Fort Meigs on May 4, 1812, he stopped the massacre 
of Kentucky prisoners, who had been captured and turned over 
to the Indians for slaughter, and he upbraided General Proctor 
for permitting it. The use of excellent English, which distin- 
guished Tecumseh’s eloquent war and peace orations, reflected 
the careful teaching of Rebecca Galloway. She read much to 
him from the few books in her father’s possession, corrected his 
idioms of speech and helped him enlarge his vocabulary in Eng- 
lish. She read to him from the Bible and taught him the white 
man’s belief in religion and future destiny, but the most signal 
service this girl performed to humanity was to instill in Tecum- 
seh, with every power of her artful character, the fact that-the 
massacre of prisoners after surrender, and helpless women and 
children after capture, was against every law and: sentiment of 
humanity. History records that he accepted and maintained this 
high ground in the years which preceded his death at the battle 
of the River Thames. I leave the reader to infer how much love 
may have done in this case for humanity. In speculating on 
the results of the disasters to the American forces in 1812 after 
Tecumseh and his forces had joined the English, I have been 
impressed with the thought that love, ever powerful in the affairs 
of men, may in this case have helped to set the Canadian boundary 
as far south as it is to-day. Had this chieftain’s love for the 
paleface girl been successful he would never have gained the 
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star of a brigadier general in the British army; he would not 
have led 2,000 warriors against Fort Meigs, and in the absence 
of his leadership and powerful personality in the events of 
1812-13 it would not have been possible for a Canadian historian 
to record that: “No one can fully calculate the inestimable value _ 
of those devoted redmen, led on by brave Tecumseh, during the 
struggle of 1812, but for them it is probable we should not now 
have a Canada.” 

The Virginia Military Survey was a post-bellum contribu- 
tion to the war spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race. We are fond 
of calling ourselves a race of peace, and our peace is indeed pro- 
found in its progress and material advancements, but our mile- 
stones in history are marked by war. It is after its wars that 
the Anglo-Saxon race presses forward with irresistible force to 
occupy new territory and extend free institutions. The Revolu- 
tionary soldier in the Little Miami Valley was one movement 
only in the evolution of the race’s history. There he tarried, but 
only for a day. With the war of 1860 his descendants and suc- 
cessors overflowed into Kansas and the great West, carrying 
with them the characteristic liberty and progressive spirit which 
was their historical heritage. The War of 1898 is drawing to a 
close and history stands waiting to repeat itself. “Westward 
the star of Empire has ever taken its course” for this irresistible 
race. It is our manifest destiny, we cannot escape. It is our 
hereditary command since the days of Sargon; we cannot dis- 
obey. We have expanded so long we cannot stop. We have 
advanced the flag so often, we do not now know how to pull it 
down. Mountains and oceans, deserts and plains are no obstacle 
to this advance; it is the hand of the master from which there is 
no escape. The Valley of the Little Miami, beautiful, fertile, 
inviting, offered scarcely a momentary rest to an advance which 
seems never to grow weary. 

Let us not forget that we of the present generation are the 
beneficiaries of all this patriotic past and the trustees of its glor- 
ious and unfolding future, and may we ever execute this trus- 
teeship like true sons of honorable Revolutionary sires. 
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ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT. 
AS TOLD BY AN EYE-WITNESS— FROM ORIGINAL MSS 
BY FRAZER E. WILSON, GREENVILLE, 0. 


It is refreshing to read an original account of any important 
battle, especially when the field of action is near at hand. Of the 
600 survivors of St. Clair’s unfortunate army probably quite a 
number wrote narratives which have been lost or destroyed in 
the wreck of time. The General’s own report and the descrip- 
tion of Benjamin Van Cleve have been published a number of 
times and we take pleasure in printing another from the pen of 
a Mr. Thos. Irwin, deceased, of Butler County, Ohio, who was a 
wagoner inthe army. Mr. Irwin has a number of descendants in 
Darke county ; among whom are David P. Irwin and Mr. William 
Swartz, of Greenville. The manuscript is in the possession of the 
latter gentleman, who kindly loaned it to the writer for copy and 
publication. It reads as follows:: 


“The following is an account from the memory of the movements. 
of General Arthur St. Clair’s army from Fort Hamilton to where said 
army was defeated on the 4th of November, in the year 1791: 

“The army marched from Fort Hamilton about the last of Sep-— 
tember or first of October, on a straight line by the compass, to where 
Fort Jefferson was built; encamped and lay there over two weeks, until 
the fort was built and finished. Left there in October, marched to 
Greenville creek, encamped and lay there one week. Marched from there 
on the Ist of November and was attacked and defeated on the morning 
of the 4th by the Indians. It was the opinion of the general and his 
officers that the Indians would not attack an army where there was so 
many canon with them. There was three six pounders and three smaller 
ones. On the day before the battle, about four miles on this side, 
there was a general halt. Something got wrong. The weather was 
cold. During our stay us wagoners in front kindled up a large fire. 
The general and a number of the officers collected round it to warm 
themselves. They chatted on several subjects. One was whereabouts we 
were. The general opinion was that we had passed over the dividing 
ridge between the waters of the Miamis and St. Mary’s—was then on 
the waters of St. Mary’s. Colonel Serjant had been in front, came up 
while they were chatting, informed them that the advance guard had 
chased four or five Indians from a fire out of a thicket and got part 
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of a venison at the fire. The chat turned upon the movements of the 
Indians, as they had been more seen that day than on any day previous. 
The gen’l observed that he did not think the Indians was watching the 
movements of the army with a view to attack them. The officers present 
concured with him in that opinion. We marched from there about 2 
mile, halted to encamp. An express came up from the front gard, 
stated that they had got to a fine, running stream and good place to 
encamp at. We started and got there about sunset. I expect it was 
near eight o’clock before the troops got fixed for lodging and cooking 
their scanty mess of provision. There was several guns shot that night 
by the sentries. Our orders was to have our horses up early on the 
4th. We had to pass through the sentries. They informed us that the 
Indian had been round part of the camp nearly all night. We got 
part of the horses and part was stole by the Indians. The Kentucky 
malitia, perhaps three hundred, was encamped 40 rod in advance on 
the opposite side of the creek. The army was encamped in a hollow 
square on this side of creek. The three six—pounders on the left on the 
bank of said creek. The two lines was about 50 or 60 yards apart so 
as the rear could come to the creek for water. A small ravine put into 
the creek a short distance on the left from where the six—pounders was. 
About sunrise on the 4th one gun was discharged some distance in front 
of the Kentucky militia. In two minutes after there was upwards of 50 
discharged, a yell raised and charges made on the militia. They re- 
treated into the main camp, the indians in pursuit. When the Indians 
came within perhaps 60 yards of said creek they wheeled to the right and 
left with a view to surround the army which they done in a very short 
time. After they got round I think within one hour and a half they 
had killed and wounded every officer and soldier belonging to the 
artilery. After the artilery was silenced I think the battle continued 
another hour and half. During that time there was several charges 
made but I think neither of them advanced more than 40 steps until 
they returned. A retreat was ordered to be beat which was done by 
a drummer but not understood. George Adams, who afterwards lived 
and died in Darke county and was on that campaign I think as a spie. 
St. Clair placed great confidence in him for former services. He was with 
the gen’l. A short time before the army retreated he came to that part 
of the line, near where the trace was, give three sharp yells and said— 
“Boys let us make for the trace.”—He took the lead, a charge was made. 
I was within five or six feet of him. The Indians give way a few guns 
was shot from both sides. When we had got perhaps about thirty rood 
Adams ordered them to halt and form a line. They were then on the 
trace and could not be stopped. The race continued perhaps 4 or 5 mile 
when they slackened their pace and arrived at Fort Jefferson a short 
time after sunset: The first regiment was there—had been sent after 
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deserters and to gard provisions. I expect on the day of the battle there 
was no provision on the way within 50 miles and then not much. The 
wagoners had no guns while we lay at Jefferson and Greenville. I bor- 
rowed a rifle to hunt with, could get none; timie of battle got a musket, 
bayonet, cartouch box with about 20 cartridges. Throwed the box away 
and carried the cartridges in a large side pocket. The troops on that 
campaign ought to have been trilled 8 or 10 months and learned them 
how to handle a gun. I think a number never had handled a gun or 
shot one. There was two excellent companies of artilary men command- 
ed by Capt’ns Bradford and Ford. If they would have had a good breast- 
work to shelter thmselves all the Indians that was there could not have 
fazed them. That battle always reminded me of on of those thunder 
storms that comes up quick and rapidly. The following is the names 
of part of the officers that I had a knowledge of that was killed in that 
battle on the 4th of November, 1791: General Butler, 1—Col. Gibson, 2 
—Major Furguson of artilery, 3—Cap. Hart, 4—Cap’t’n Kirkwood, 5— 
Cap’t’n Smith, 6—Cap’t’n Darke, 7— Cap’t’n Sarwinger, 8—Lieut Spear, 
9—Lieut Lukens, 10—Ensign McMichel, 11—Cap’t’n Bradford of Ar- 
tilery, 12—Provisions was excedingly scarce. Nearly all the time we lay 
at Greenville creek and on until the army was defeated the army was on 
half rations and the beef part was not very good. Six spies was sent 
from Greenville creek 2 days before the army marched from there— 
went about a northeast course—heard nothing of the battle on the 4th— 
met with an Indian who informed them the army was defeated. They 
returned to Jefferson. There was four of the spies Chockta Indians— 
they killed the one they mef.’ Capt’n Ganoe who was afterwards gen’l in 
Hamilton County was the surveyor. 


THOMAS IRWIN, of B. C. Ohio. 


There was six wagoners with the artillery and one cook. Two wagon- 
ers and the cook was killed. Cap’t’n Ford with the small pieces always 
encampted on rear line right in rear of the large ones. The officers on 
that campaign was as good as any that ever carried a gun. te 5 


(Spelling and grammatical construction according to MSS.— Punc- 
tuation altered to facilitate reading. ) 


This account corresponds in its main points with that of 
Gen. St. Clair, but being written from memory several years after 
the battle, it is inaccurate in a few minor points of time, etc., 
and, on account of brevity, necessarily gives but an incomplete 
and imperfect picture of the affair. It remains, however, an ex- 
tremely valuable witness to the truth as given in the generally 
accepted accounts and should be carefully and reverently pre- 
served for future reference. 
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MOUND BUILDERS’ FORT WITHIN TOLEDO’S 
LIMITS. 


BY S. S. KNABENSHUE, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


It will probably surprise most of the readers of the Quar- 
terly to be told that there once existed an ancient defensive earth- 
work on the banks of the Maumee, within the present city limits. 
The writer was unaware of the fact until some time ago, when he 
found a reference to it in a somewhat rare book—the first volume 
of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, printed in 1848. 
It is a copy of “Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” 
by Squier and Davis. In the chapter devoted to works of de- 
fence, is a section on such ancient forts in Northern Ohio, writ- 
ten by Hon Charles Whittlesey, of Cleveland, whose archzolog- 
ical researches were both extensive and accurate. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Whittlesey’s account of the Toledo work: 


“This work is situated on’ the right bank of the Maumee 
river, two miles above Toledo, in Wood county, Ohio.” (It is 
now in Lucas county, and within the city limits. The writer does 
not know whether Mr. Whittlesey was in error in placing the 
work in Wood county, or whether the county line has been changed 
since his account was written.) The water of the river is here 
deep and still, and of the lake level; the bluff is about 35 feet 
high. Since the work was built, the current has undermined a 
portion, and parts of the embankments are to be seen on the slips 
a, a. The country for miles in all directions is flat and wet, 
though heavily timbered, as is the space. in and around this enclo- 
sure. The walls, measuring from the bottoms of the ditches, 
are from three to four feet high. They are not of uniform 
dimensions throughout their extent; and as there is no ditch on 
the southwest side, while there is a double wall and ditch else- 
where, it is presumable that the work was abandoned before it 
was finished.” 

, ~ The site of this ancient work is on the East Side, a little 
above the end of Fassett street bridge, and directly back of the 
C., H. & D. elevator. The greater part is an unfenced common, 
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directly north of the present residence of Mrs. Charles A. Crane, 
to whom the site belongs. There is not a vestige of the old em- 
bankment remaining. After the ground was cleared of trees, 
it was cultivated, and the plow soon reduced the works to an 
uniform level. . 

The only reminder ot the work is the name of Fort street— 
a short thoroughfare running east from the Ohio Central tracks 
to Crescent street. If extended through westward to the river, 
it would cut the center of the site. When it was laid out, the 
work was still in existence, 
and the name given in conse- 
quence. 


Mr. Elias Fassett, who 
lives in the next house south 
of the Crane residence, has 
a vivid remembrance of the 
old mound builders’ fort as 
it appeared more than a half 
century ago. He says the 
northern end reached the 
river only a few yards south 
of the end of Fassett street 
bridge, and the embankment 
on the southwestern side, 
where there was no ditch, 
crossed the present street 
just at the corner of the 
Crane front fence. When 
the Fassett family settled where he now lives, the site of the fort 
was covered with huge sugar maple trees. This grove of maples 
extended some distance north of the three acres covered by the 
works; and embraced about 200 trees. These were the only sugar - 
trees in that vicinity. This would point to the site having been 
cleared of the primitive forest by the people who built the fort; 
for it is a well known fact that where an area is denuded of its 
original forest growth, and afterward allowed to reforest itself, 
the new growth is always of a different species. It would ap- 
pear that the soil becomes exhausted of the materials for that 
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particular kind of tree, and others spring up for which it con- 
tains appropriate nourishment. 

Directly where the river road now runs, in front of the Fas- 
set residence—or Miami street, to give it the official name—there 
was originally an elevation, probably an artificial mound, of the 
same date as the fort. A small oak tree, on the edge of the bluff, 
marks its position. This mound was of nearly pure sand, and it 
was used to level up the lot. In digging it down a half dozen 
human skeletons were unearthed, all in perfect preservation, but 
all buried face downward—a most unusual thing. These were 
probably the remains of Indians of a later date, and not of the | 
race that erected the work itself. The mound builders usually 
burned their dead; and the writer, in exploring their burial 
mounds in Southern Ohio, has frequently found later Indian inter- 
ments in these ancient mounds. They are easily distinguished, 
for the mound builders deposited their burned remains of their 
dead on the ground, and then raised a mound over them, the 
relics being always found at the natural level, and in the center 
of the mound; while the Indian interments were made anywhere 
on the elevation that suited the fancy of the burial party. 

Mr. Whittlesey, in the chapter referred to above, describes 
eight ancient works, of which the Toledo one is the most west- 
erly, and all in Northern Ohio. Of them he says: 

“Nothing can be more plain that that most of the remains 
in Northern Ohio are military works. They have not yet been 
found any remnants of the timber in the walls; yet it is very safe 
to presume that pallisades were planted on them, and that wooden 
posts and gates were erected at the passages left in the embank- 
ments and ditches. 

“All the positions are contiguous to water; and none of them 
have higher land in their vicinity, from which they might in any 
degree be commanded. Of the works bordering on the shore of 
Lake Erie, through the state of Ohio, there the none but may 
have been intended for defence; although in some of them the 
design is not perfectly manifest. They form a line from Con- 
neaut to Toledo, at a distance of from three to five miles from the 
lake ; and all stand upon or near the principal rivers.” * * * * 
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“The most natural inference with respect to the northern 
cordon of works is, that they formed a well-occupied line, con- 
structed either to protect the advance of a-nation landing from the 
lake and moving southward for conquest ; or, a line of resistance 
for people inhabiting these shores and pressed upon by their 
southern neighbors. The scarcity of mounds, the absence of 
pyramids of earth, which are so common on the Ohio, the want 
of rectangular or any other regular’ works, at the north—all 
these differences tend to the conclusion that the northern part 
of Ohio was occupied by a distinct people.” 

According to Mr. Whittlesey, this work on the Maumee is 
the most westerly of the defensive cordon of these ancient forts. 
The absence of mounds, of which he speaks, points to a short 
occupation, or to a very small population ; for the isolated mounds 
were tumuli, or burial mounds. The writer knows of but three 
in this vicinity. Two are on the road to Maumee, a short distance 
this side of the Halfway House—one in a pear orchard, some 
fifty yards west of the road, and and the other in the woods a few 
hundred yards south. The third is in Ottawa Park,: marked by 
a clump of trees, on the crest of the hill west of the lower bridge. 
The writer would like to be informed of the location of any others 
in this vicinity. 
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THE SORROW OF THE NATIONS. 


IN MEMORIAM WM. MCKINLEY. 


BY JOHN P. SMITH, SHARPSBURG, MARYLAND. 


{Corresponding Member of the Maryland Historical Society and of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society.] 


There’s darkness over every land — 
Man takes his fellow by the hand, 
The hearts of men now almost fail; 
For all the earth is one sad wail. 


There’s sorrow in the hut and hall, 
Our land’s enshrouded with a pall; 
The bells of death do sadly toll 
The grief that overwhelms the soul. 


Loved Britain’s king of grace and worth, 
The millions high or low in birth, 

The proudest thrones of royal power, 
Are one with us in sorrow’s hour. 


’Tis not that bloody—handed war — 
Nor pestilence has swept our shore; 
Our nation’s head has fallen now, 
Oh, God! to Thee in grief we bow. 


O cruel, vile, accursed blow — 

That laid our loved McKinley low; 

The world’s great soul is bowed with grief, 
O Father! is there no relief? 


Despite the earnest prayers and tears, 
Despite the hopeful signs and fears; 
The protest o’er our hero’s fall, 

Death cometh to him after all. 


The kneeling millions wonder why 
A righteous God should let him die; 
Unceasing prayers for him ascend, 
Our President, the nation’s friend. 
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Thy fondest hopes were born to fade, 
Thy beauty in the dust was laid; 

Sleep, sainted spirit, sweetly sleep, 
While countless thousands for thee weep. 


O’er brightest scenes dark clouds descend, 
Each glorious day has its swift end; 

The flame soars high but for to fall, 
Night cometh to each one and all. 


The bloom of beauty we possess — 
Though love and life make tearfulness, 
The shadow of the funeral pall; 

Is death which cometh after all. 


We love to think, though lost to view, 
Of one so noble, grand and true, 

Our President to us so dear, 

Beloved by nations far and near. 


We know that thou hast entered rest, 
With all the blood washed thou art blest; 
In realms of Amaranthine bowers, 

The gain is thine, the loss is ours. 


“God’s will be done,” thy sainted breath 
Proclaimed it in the hour of death, 
Bright seraph angels beckon me, 
“Nearer my Father, God, to Thee.” 


Thus with thy last expiring breath, 
Thy spirit triumphed over death, 

The victory gained, the crown is won, 
Eternal life through God’s dear Son. 


For her who shared his hcpes and fears — 
His solace in declining years, 

Oh, God! be Thou her strength and stay 
Through this her melancholy day, 


_ Conduct her safe, conduct her far 


Through every ill and hurtful snare, 
And when the storms of sorrow lower 
Be near her with thy gracious power. 
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Mysterious is our father’s way 
Though we journey day by d.y, 
Behind the clouds his face diyine, 
Like noonday’s sun effulgent shine. 


Be calm, my heart, and question not 
The seeming strangeness of the lot, 
Whate’er our Father God ordains, 
.We know the Lord Jehovah reigns. 


Father, protect our native land 
From anarchy’s accursed hand; 
Defend the lives of rulers dear 
From day to day, from year to year. 


Blot out foul anarchistic stain, 
Let not a trace of it remain, 
For traitors on this nation’s sod, 
Are traitors to Almighty God. 











EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. X. No. 3. Edy Rau doll, JANUARY, 1902. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


The value of historical knowledge and study is being more and more 
appreciated, especially as relates to the begirining and career of our own 
illustrious country and state. Concerning this subject Professor Wallace 
N. Stearns of Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, makes some most 
timely suggestions, which we herewith publish, cordially approving the 
same and recommending their consideration by our readers and especially 
by all educators. . 

“In endeavoring to illustrate the legends and traditions of classica 
countries, we frequently have had recourse to the use of similar inci- 
dents in the history of our own land. For example, the migrations that 
have occurred in the dawn of European history become more vivid by 
comparison with similar phenomena in the period of American history 
prior to and contemporary with the advent of white men. But students 
frequently are found to be more ignorant of the illustrative material than 
of the point illustrated. Of the wealth of lore at our very doors, of 
the richness of legend and tradition, of the abundance of romance and 
adventure it is not necessary to speak here. 

“But acquaintance with this material must begin early. , These stories 
are as entertaining and as profitable as Mother Goose, and far more 
conducive to patriotism. Students, as they grow older, would learn to 
feel more than a commercial interest in their country. Would not. a 
feasible plan for arousing such interest be: 1. To introduce into the 
curriculum of the public schools the study of the beginnings of Ameri— 
can history? A suitable manual for such work, comparable with text- 
books, on Greek and Roman antiquities, would be a prime necessity. 2. 
To arrange a reading course for systematic study. Representative vol— 
umes might be included in the circulating libraries. 

“Such a policy would create an intelligent interest in a subject, 2 
knowledge of which could not fail to’ react beneficially on the student. 

“This plan would help the archezologist. Private collections, small, 
but often valuable, are scattered and lost because the owners are ignorant 
of the value of what they possess. The awakening of interest would lead 
to the gathering up and preserving of these collections. 

“This study would acquaint us with: many ballads and legends now 
practically forgotten, and further, we should have at our hand a story 
replete with deeds of heroism ‘and fortitude, of crushing failure and 
triumphant achievements such as would fill with enthusiasm the most 
apathetic.” 

(388 ) 
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“THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET.” 


We have often wondered why Ohio has not been a more fruitful 
field for the romancer than it seems to have been. Rich in archeological 
and historical lore; the great arena of the Indian wars and contests be— 
tween the French and English; the frontier of the westward moving civ— 
ilization, Ohio presents fertile soil for the story writer. To a certain extent 
this field is invaded by Dr. James Ball Naylor, of McConnellsville, Ohio, 
in his historical noyel “The Sign of the Prophet.” The. Prophet is the 
famous Tenskwatawa, the one-eyed brother of the great Shawnee chief, 
Tecumseh. The career of Tenskwatawa is weird and romantic as the 
wildest dreamer could conjecture. The Prophet undertakes to rally, by 
the assumption of religious and supernatural power, the western tribes. 
of Indians and confederate them in a great uprising movement against 
the advancing white civilization. In this Tecumseh was his aider, if 
not indeed- his chief and leader. Dr. Naylor avails himself of this. 
splendid material for his work. His story opens at Franklinton, 
now a portion of Columbus. One Ross Douglas, accompanied by a 
Wyandot Indian, Bright Wing, adopted son of Leatherlips, goes to join 
Harrison’s army at Vincennes at the outbreak of the Indian War in 1811. 
The thread of the story follows the trail of Douglas, who leaves Amy 
Larkin, his sweetheart, on the banks of the Scioto. The story is pathetic 
and natural. Amy after the departure of Ross marries his rival, a scoun— 
drel, George Hilliard, who abuses and deserts his wife. Douglas has 
many hazardous and exciting experiences, as a brave and loyal soldier 
in Harrison’s army. He is captured and wounded and has escapades 
varied and numerous enough to satisfy the most demanding taste for 
perils and predicaments. He is ever accompanied by Bright Wing and 2 
faithful and almost humanly sagacious bloodhound “Duke.” Indeed Duke 
adds a peculiar charm to the story and is a most original feature of the 
author’s creation. In the war Douglas encounters La Violette, a Helen 
in beauty, an orphan child of Canadian parents and adopted daughter 
of the Prophet. About the jime Douglas’ affections have been thus 
transferred, Amy appears under distressing circumstances, becomes sud— 
denly widowed and Douglas has to make final choice between the 
two loves, the old and the new. La Violette wins. It is-a capitally 
told story, carrying the reader steadily amid the life and scenes of 
frontier warfare and Indian days, The battle of Tippecanoe, siege 
of Fort Meigs and other memorable events are accurately described. 
Dr. Naylor has adhered closely to historical lines. -His description of 
the Prophet, his peculiar hold on his followers, and the final collapse of 
his leadership and influence are presented in a most lifelike and pictur- 
esque manner. Dr. Naylor’s book should be read by the young especially ; 
it will give them all the adventures they ask for, while imparting to. 
them much yaluable information and stimulating rather than destroying 
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a fondness for history itself. Dr. Naylor’s book is having the large 
sale it well deserves. It is published by the Saalfield Publishing Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 





d BLENNERHASSETT AGAIN. 


'In’ the July (1901) number of the QuARTERLY we made somewhat 
extefided allusion to the then current (July) Century article, by Therese 
Blennerhassett-Adams, entitled “The True Story of Harman Blenner- 
hassett.” In the same riumber we noticed briefly Prof. W. H. Venable’s 
historical novel “A Dream of Empire,” which deals with the scenes and 
personages involved in the career of the American Blennerhassett. ‘We 
hardly closed Prof. Venable’s delightful volume before broadcast adver-— 
tisements called our attention to the story, just published by Charles 
Felton Pidgin, U. S. A., bearing the title “Blennerhassett — A Romance.” 
Mr. Pidgin’s book is a highly spiced account of the same epoch and 
events treated by Prof. Venable. With the Blennerhassetts as the central 
figures, the Colonel reproduces in rich, and at times, extravagant imagin— 
ation, the romantic story of the unscrupulous Burr and his ill fated and 
unsuspecting victim, Harman Blennérhassett. There are the well known 
characters of Wilkinson, Hamilton, Jefferson, Aaron and Theodosia Burr, 
the Blennerhassetts, Harman and Margaret, and the minor figures in 
immediate attendance upon the principals in the so-called “Burr Con- 
spiracy” and subsequent tragic ending of Theodosia. Prof. Venable 
crowded a volume of history into a light, pleasing story—it had 
the charm of romance without sacrifice to the reality or truth of 
history. He gave us the personages in their actual characters. It 
is a model in conception and execution of the best type of the his- 
torical novel. Mr. Pidgin avowedly sets out to pervert history and dis- 
tort characters. His book is an attempt to “whitewash” Aaron Burr and 
blacken Alexander Hamilton. He would remove all odium thus far 
resting undisturbed upon the loyalty and integrity of Burr. In this 
heroizing process Mr. Pidgin naturally, under the circumstances, has to 
resort to powerful stimulants and appointments in the shape of highly 
wrought scenes; theatrical climaxes; “blood and thunder and blue lights” ; 
that would do credit to the prize numbers. of yellow backed literature. 
Like the magician on the stage in the dazzling glare of electric effects, 
and red velvet and gold tinsel trappings, Mr. Pidgin hopes to bewilder 
the reader while he “presto, change,” transforms some evil spirits’ into 
white winged fairies and vice versa. And Mr. Pidgin is very clever; 
he is no mean necromancer. He is a consummate expert of his craft. He 
is a gifted artist in style. He wields a poignant pen. The reader is 
whirled along spell bound; lays down the fascinating book and rubs his 
eyes as if coming out of a maze. In short, this story as related by Mr. 
Pidgin is a strong “show” — it is a spectacular production, it is realistic, 
but it is very far from being historic. Mr. Pidgin in his preface speak— 
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ing of the historical: basis: of his book says: ‘Where the statement was: 
one of fact, fact has been adhered to. Where the language is imaginative 
such words have been chosen to express fiction as seemed to conform to 
those used to convey fact; in other words, if the characters in this. 
romance did not do the things or say the words attributed to them, from 
what they did do or say, it seems fair and proper to infer that they would 
have done or said them had occasion offered, or circumstances been 
propitious.” Now that is a laudable statement —but in Mr. Pidgin’s. 
hands it. proves but dust for the public eye. In the heat of the ast 
gubernatorial contest (fall of 1901) we received a letter fron: a party in 
a distant part of the state, inclosing a little campaign pamphlet containing 
a series of malignant false charges against a prominent candidate. Our 
epistolary interrogator wrote: ‘‘My dear sir, I know you are intimately 
acquainted with the candidate this circular tells about. What I want to 
know is, are these facts true?” I hastened to assure my well meaning but 
somewhat mixed seeker after veracity, that as a general proposition facts 
were true. But the charges in the pamphlet in question were not facts — 
they were fiction: That is the trouble with Mr. Pidgin’s “facts” which 
he uses..as a basis for his “historical’’ novel. His facts are not true. 
He has written a most fascinating and at times thrilling narrative. But 
after his professions in the preface he wrongs his readers by misleading 
them into the realms of pure fiction while calling it “historical.” His 
work is most entertaining as a novel, and he should have let it go at 
that. If he wanted to restore Burr to respectable standing — he should 
have done it in an historical manner, by producing the evidence. This 
soaping of historical figures, condemned to disgrace and obloquy, with 
the sapolio of sympathy and condonement, is a dangerous fad. We have 
read volumes claiming to be history, that Richard ITI. never had a hump 
on his back but was the very “mold of form” and a model of correct- 
ness in character; that Henry VIII. was a paragon‘ of patience, purity 
and conjugal dutifulnetss; that Lucretia Borgia was a gentle, saintly 
woman that would have swooned at the thought of killing a fly with 
poisoned sugar: that Judas Iscariot was the truest and the best of the 
twelve, and so on. We happén to be just now perusing a late volume 
on Jean Paul Marat, the “Monster of the French Revolution,” in which 
work the author endeavors to prove that Marat was the most maligned 
man of that fiery period; stainless in his private life and actuated by the 
loftiest principles of humanity, philanthropy and patriotism; a martyr to 
the cause of freedom, averse to blood and injustice; in short, that he was. 
the embodiment of an entire humane society of the latest perfected con- 
dition and workings. -These eccentric ebullitions are literary curios and 
more or less fascinating, but must not be taken too seriously. Mr. 
Pidgin has produced a most readable book, the plot is dramatic, the 
scenes picturesque and graphic, the characters strong and distinct but the 
atmosphere is not natural — too often the environment is forced, entirely 
too stagy to be real. His attempt to elevate Burr to the rank of patriotism 
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and honor is not deserving ot praise. The historical data are heavily, 
conclusively against Burr. Burr was a man with the inordinate ambition 
of Bonaparte and equally unscrupulous, cold blooded and selfish. There 
was no sacrifice of friends or country or honor or truth or morality he 
would not make for selt-gratification and self-glorification. Burr was a 
born intriguer and was associated with Lee and Gates in their schemes 
against Washington. He was detected by the latter in gross immoral- 
ities, and ever after he affected to despise the military genius and 
noble character of Washington. He basely entrapped the simple minded 
Blennerhasset. He wrecked his victim and cowardly deserted him when 
the game was uv. More than that, in the most dastardly manner he 
scorned Blennerhasset in the hours of the latter’s distress and disgrace. 
No historical novel can right the wrongs committed by Aaron Burr, 
though that novel be written by so gifted and accomplished a writer 
as Mr. Pidgin. 


x 





GREAT SEAL. OF OHIO. 


We have frequent inquiries concerning the Coat of Arms of the 
State of Ohio and especially whether Ohio ever adopted the motto 
Imperium in Imperio. 

On April 6, 1866, the Legislature passed the following act: 

Section 1. Be: it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, That the coat of arms of the state of Ohio shall consist of the 
following device: A shield, upon which shall be engraved on the left, 
in the foreground, a bundle of seventeen arrows; to the right of the 
arrows, a sheaf of wheat, both standing erect; in the background, and 
rising above the sheaf and arrows, a range of mountains, over which 
shall appear a rising sun; between the base of the mountains and the 
arrows and the sheaf, in the left foreground, a river shall be represented 
flowing towards the right foreground; supporting the shield, on the 
right, shall be the figure of a farmer, with implements of agriculture and 
sheafs of wheat standing erect and recumbent; and in the distance, a 
locomotive and train of cars; supporting the shield, on the left, shall 
be the figure of a smith, with anvil and hammer; and in the distance, 
water, with a steamboat; at the bottom of the shield there shall be a 
motto, in these words: Imperium in Imperio. 

Sec. 2. The great seal of the state shall be two and one-half inches 
in diameter, on which shall be engraved the devise included within the 
shield, as described in the preceding section, and it shall be surrounded 
with these words: “The Great Seal of the State of Ohio.” Vol. 63, 
page 185. 

On May 9, 1868, the Legislature amended the above act and passed 
the following: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
‘Ohio, That the coat of arms of the State of Ohio shall consist of the 
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following device: A shield, in form, a circle. On it, in the foreground, 
on the right, a sheaf of wheat; on the left, a bundle of seventeen arrows, 
both standing erect; in the background, and rising above the sheaf and 
arrows, a mountain range, over which shall appear a rising sun. 

Sec. 2. The great seal of the state shall be two and one-half inches 
in diameter, on which shall be engraved the device as described in the 
preceding section, and ‘it shall be surrounded with these words: “The 
great seal of the State of Ohio.” 

Sec. 4. The act passed April 6, 1868 (O. L. 63, 185), entitled an act 
to provide the devices and great seal and coat of arms of the State of 
Ohio, and said act as amended April 16, 1867 (O. L. $4, 191), be and 
the same’are hereby repealed. 

It will thus be seen that the motto Imperium in Imperio only existed 
during the short life of two years. It may not be uninteresting to note 
that the Legislatyre which adopted the “imperial” motto was a. Repub- 
lican one, while the repealing assembly was Democratic, being the same 
which elected Hon. Allen G. Thurman to the United States Senate. 
The coat of arms practically as we now have it was origit.ally adopted 
in year 1802 or soon after the State was admitted into the Union. 





HARPERS MONTHLY AND SERPENT MOUND. 


Harper’s Monthly for January current, has an interesting article by 
Prof. Harlan Ingersoll Smith, Department of Anthropology, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, entitled the Great Pyramid. In this 
sketch, which treats of a few of the most prominent archaeological monu- 
ments in the United States, Prof. Smith describes Fort Ancient and the 
Serpent Mound. After speaking of the preservation by our ‘Society of 
these valuable relics of a prehistoric day, Prof. Smith says: “It ( Fort 
Ancient) is now preserved in a public park, like the Great Serpent, Ohio’s 
other famous aboriginal earth-work, and, like that, is controlled for the 
public good and preserved for posterity by the Ohio State Historical So- 
ciety. Nor should it be forgotten, that the good work initiated by Pro- 
fessor Putnam of the Peabody Museum at Harvard, and followed by the 
Ohio State Historical Society, is of the highest value to the country at 
large and to future generatioris, as well as deserving of the highest praise 
in our own time.” We quote in fuil Prof. Smith’s description of Serpent 
Mound. “Of all these mounds, the Great Serpent appeals peculiarly to the 
imagination. About its story, which is yet to be told, the fancy of the 
twentieth century weaves traditions of serpent-worship in a forgotten ci- 
vilization, or dreams of Eden and man’s first disobedience. On the top of 
a rocky promontory extending into the beautiful valley of Brush Creek, in 
Adams county, Ohio, in the year 1848, Squier and Davis, the pioneers of 
American archeology, located the: Serpent in a dense forest, and first de- 
‘scribed it. An earthen effigy, complete and symmetrical, the Great Serpent 
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measures from the uper jaw to the tip of the tail twelve hundred and 
fifty-four feet, in folds so lifelike, as they rise near the head to a height of 
five feet above the ground, that their very view inspires the beholder with 
awe. In front of the mouth lies the outline of that part of this monumental 
earthwork which has been called the Egg, around which open the jaws of 
the Serpent as if in the act of swallowing. From the outer wall of this 
small oval, or Egg, the tip of the Serpent’s tail is four hundred and ninety- 
six feet distant. The Egg is itself one hundred and twenty feet long and 
sixty feet at its greatest width. The Serpent’s jaws are banks of earth 
seventeen feet wide each, and sixty-one and fifty-six feet respectively in 
length. The distance across the open mouth, from lip to lip, is seventy— 
five feet. In the centre of the oval there is now standing, as there has been 
from time immemorial, a mound of burnt stones. This sacrificial mound, 
or altar, perhaps, has in past years, been uprooted by white men in the vain 
search for buried gold, but still preserves its identity; at the base of the 
cliff upon which the Great Serpent was constructed similar stones showing 
the action of fire in past ages have been found in comparatively recent years. 
Fortunaty further depredations have been prevented by the purchase of the 
Great Serpent and the surrounding land with a fund raised by private sub- 
scription among the ladies of Massachusetts, who subsepuently transferred 
the property to the trustees of the Peabody Museum in Cambridge. They 
in turn made over the Great Serpent Park to the people of the state of 
Ohio, who now protect it by legislative enactment under conditions similar 
to those to wnich the Fort Ancient Embankment is safeguarded.” Prof. 
Smith’s article is accompanied by several excellent pictures of both Fort 
Ancient and Serpent Mound. 


PIONEERS OF FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


Mr. C. M. L. Wiseman, Author of “Centennial Lancaster.” has just 
issued a little volume on “Pioneer Period and Pioneer People of Fair- 
field County, Ohio.” Mr. Wiseman has performed his task in a most 
pleasing and painstaking manner. Fairfield County is rich in historical 
and biographical material. Mr. Wiseman has developed this in an accu- 
rate and satisfactory way. Many of the most illustrious families in 
Ohio’s history are associated, either by birth or residence, with Fairfield 
County. James G. Blaine, Thomas Ewing, William Medill, John 
Brough, the Shermans, C. R., John and Tecumseh. There is a very 
interesting and valuable chapter on the Zane family. Ebenezer Zane 
was employed by the U. S. Government in 1796 to open a road from 
Wheeling, W. Va. to Maysville, Ky. Ebenezer with his Indian guide 
“Tomepomehala” and perhaps others, inspected the route and blazed 
the way ‘t was the famous “Zane’s Trace.” Zane’s sons laid out the 
town of Lancaster in the year 1800. Mr. Wiseman has mad a decided 
contribution .o the historical literature of Ohio. The book is printed in 
most creditable form by F. J. Heer & Company, Columbus, Ohio. 








